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Hkkic Contributors present their own Opinions, and are alone 
responsible for them. We do not Indorse all we print, but desire our 
readers to “ PitovK all Things, ” and “ Hold Fast the Good.” 


RAMBLING REMINISCENCES—No. 12. 

BY R. T. TRILL, M.D. 

A WEEK IN CHICAGO. 

Chicago is pre-eminently a city of railroads and 
hotels. The central point for an immense amount 
of travel and traffic, its expensive public houses 
are well patronized, and its numerous, railroads 

seem to have enough to do. The city has had the 
reputation of being a malarious locality, and very 
subject to agues and bilious disorders. But since 
the lands in the vicinity have been brought under 
cultivation, the swamps and marshes dried up or 
filled up, and the streets raised, the health of the 
place compares not unfavorably with many East¬ 
ern cities which have always had the reputation 
of being remarkably salubrious. But for the Chi¬ 
cago River, we could discover no reason why the 
people, by a reasonable observance of hygienic 
conditions, may not calculate on strength of body 
and length of days. The river is the reservoir 
for a vast amount of the filth of the city, and its 
emanations are filling the air with pestilential 
effluvia. Efforts, however, are being made to 
empty its putrescent waters into Lake Michigan, 
which will no doubt be successful. 

Chicago has been benefited, as a trading mart, 
rather than injured, by the “ War for the Union 
in this respect contrasting, probably, with every 
other city in the United States. We found no dif¬ 
ficulty in livmg'abnost hygienically at our hotel— 
the Briggs House. Corn-bread and Graham, 
hominy and cracked wheat, with baked or boiled 
potatoes, asparagus, spinage, apple-sauce, and 
strawberries were always within call. Good ap¬ 
ples, excellent strawberries* raspberries, and 
cherries were abundant and cheap at the fruit- 
stores. Several gentlemen near the city culti¬ 
vate patches’’ of strawberries, of ten, fifteen, 
and twenty acres ; and the day we left, strawber¬ 
ries from Dr. Kimball’s model farm in Iowa City 
began to arrive. 


THE HEALTH CONVENTION. 

This was well attended by the representatives 
of our system from a distance, though very few 
of the people of Chicago took any interest in the 
matter. The graduates of our school who were 
present were : Dr. Nevins, of Peoria, Ill. ; Dr. 
Blackall, of Kenosha, Wis.; Dr. Woodbury, of 
Ohio ; Dr. E. H. Phillips, of Algonquin, Ill. ; Dr. 
Phebe A. Shotwell, of Ottawa, Ill. ; Dr. U. W. 
Sargent, of Sparta, Wis. ; Dr. Juliet II. Stillman, 
of De Witt, Iowa ; Dr. llhoda Hyde Williams and 
Dr. Ellen Beard Harman, of Aurora, Ill.; and Dr. 
R. T. Trail, of New York. Dr. Gully, of the Lake 
View Water-Cure, was also present. None of the 
medical gentlemen of Chicago honored us-with 
their presence, with the exception of one mongrel 
Botanico-Physio-Medical Eclectic, and he “ ske¬ 
daddled” as soon as he discovered that our plat¬ 
form was wholly antidrugopathic and exclusively 
hygienic. 

The Convention was formally organized by 
calling Dr. Sargent to the chair, and appointing 
Dr. Stillman secretary, 

A business committee, consisting of Drs. Nevins, 
Harman, and Woodbury, was appointed to pre¬ 
pare and report at the next session a constitution 
and resolutions embodying the spirit and objects 
of the Convention. These elicited a spirited dis¬ 
cussion, and were finally adopted in the following 
words, by a unanimous vote : 

PREAMBLE. 

Whereas we, the members of the National Con¬ 
vention assembled in Metropolitan Hall, Chicago, 
this 10th day of June, A.D. 1862, fully believe 
that the popular system of medical practice, and, 
indeed, all systems or plans of drug medication, 
are founded in error, in opposition to nature, un¬ 
true iu philosophy, absurd in science, contrary to 
common sense, disastrous in results, a curse to 
the human race, and one of the greatest obstacles 
to all of the reforms among men ; 

And whereas, we are as fully assured by reason, 
experience, and all of the data of science applic¬ 
able to the subject, that the system of Hygienic 
Medication, or, in other words, the employment 
of materials, agencies, and influences which have 
normal relations to the living organism, consti¬ 
tutes the True Healing Art; 





































































































THE HYCxIENIC TEACHER, AND 




And whereas, the True Healing Art only re¬ 
quires to be investigated to be understood, and 
only requires to be thoroughly understood to be 
fully believed and adopted by the whole human 
race; 

And whereas, the time seems to have arrived 
when it becomes the imperative duty of all who 
have realized these great and important truths, 
and have experienced the advantages of their 
practical recognition, or who can appreciate the 
manifold blessings which their diffusion abroad is 
calculated to confer on the family of mankind, 

Now, therefore, we do unite ourselves into an 
organization for the more effectual promulgation 
of these principles, and adopt the following con¬ 
stitution : 

ARTICLE I.—N^ME. 

This organization shall be entitled and known 
as the World’s Health Association. 

ARTICLE n.—OBJECT. 

The object of this Association shall be to pro¬ 
mote the health, and thereby improve the condi¬ 
tion of human society in this and in other coun¬ 
tries, by diffusing among the people a knowledge 
of the laws of life and the conditions of health, by 
means of auxiliary associations, public meetings, 
lectures, and the circulation of books, tracts, and 
periodicals. 

ARTICLE III.—OFFICERS. 

The officers of this Association shall be a Presi¬ 
dent, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
Executive Committee, whose duties shall be such 
as usually appertain to the officers of voluntary 
associations. 

ARTICLE IV.— EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of five 
members and the President and Secretary, three 
of whom shall constitute a quorum for the trans¬ 
action of business. 

ARTICLE V.—ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 

The officers shall be elected annually, by a ma¬ 
jority vote. 

ARTICLE VI.—MEMBERSHIP. 

Any person of good moral character, on sub¬ 
scribing to this Constitution, and receiving a ma¬ 
jority vote of the members present at any regular 
or legal meeting, may become a member of this 
Association. 

ARTICLE VII —FUNDS. 

All funds for the purposes of this Association 
shall be raised by the voluntary subscriptions 
and donations of its members and others who de¬ 
sire to further its objects, or by admission fees to 
its meetings. 

ARTICLE VIII. — QUORUM. 

Five members shall constitute a quorum for the 
transaction of business. 

ARTICLE IX. — AUXILIARIES. 

Auxiliary associations may be formed in any 
place in this or in any other country; and the 
names or titles selected by them shall be num¬ 
bered in the order of the date of their organiza¬ 
tion. 

The following resolutions were reported, dis¬ 
cussed, and unanimously adopted: 

1. FUNDAMENTAL PREMISES. 

Resolved , That we hold all systems of drug 
medication as erroneous in principle, and that the 
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PRESIDENT, 

R. T. Trall, M.D., of New York. 


True Healing Art ignores and repudiates the em- l 
ploy men t of all poisons of whatsoever kind, ex- \ 
cept for surgical purposes. 

2. TOE NEW YORK HYGEIO-THERAI’EUTIC COLLEGE. 

Resolved, That the doctrines taught in the New 
York Hygeio-Therapeutic College, though in ad¬ 
vance of the age, afford the only sound basis on 
which a reformation in the habits of living, and a , 
revolution in medical practice, can be predicated, j 
and that we will use our influence, associately and 
individually, to send students there to be edu¬ 
cated, and in assisting its practitioners to become 
established in business. 

3. THE HYGIENIC TEACHER. 

Resolved , That we congratulate the publishers 
of the late Water-Cure Journal, and the friends 
of our cause everywhere, in the adoption of the 
new and better name of “ Hygienic Teacher”— a 
title clearly expressive of the system it advocates, 
and of its own beneficent mission; and we earnest¬ 
ly invoke all friends of health reform to give it 
the widest possible circulation. 

4. vegetarianism. 

Resolved , That the theory that fruits and fari- 
nacea are the proper food of man, is sanctioned 
by nature, science, the Bible, reason, and experi¬ 
ence, and we earnestly commend its principles to 
the consideration of health reformers and the 
world. 

5. DRESS REFORM. 

Resolved , That Dress, especially that of woman, 
is so arranged as to be incompatible with health 
and comfort and full development, bodily and 

mental; and that, therefore, we will labor to do 
away with fashion as its standard, making common 
sense and utility its basis instead. 

6. TEMPERANCE. 

Resolved, That so long as chemists, physiolo¬ 
gists, and physicians teach, and the people be¬ 
lieve, the false and absurd doctrine that alcohol 
is “ respiratory food” and a “ supporter of vital¬ 
ity,” so long will the temperance cause be crushed 
and paralyzed, and that the first step toward the 
success of the temperance reform is to reform the 
false doctrines of the medical profession. 

7. TOBACCO. 

Resolved, That the most alarming evil of the ; 
times is the rapidly increasing use of tobacco 
among all classes of people, and especially among 
the young men and boys of our country; and 
that, unless this evil can be checked, this nation 
will ere long sink to barbarism. 

8. AN OFFICLVL ORGAN. 

Resolvtd, That the Executive Committee be au¬ 
thorized and requested to publish a periodical 
quarterly, at twenty-five cents a year, to be called 
The Herald of Health and College Journal, devoted :■ 
exclusively to the purposes of this Association, j 
and to be scattered as a tract broadcast over the 
land. 

Dr. Trall offered to publish the journal on his 
own responsibility, the first number to be issued 
in August, and continued quarterly thereafter, , 
which proposition was unanimously agreed to. ) 

The Convention then elected the following of- j 
fleers: ( 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

M. Nevins, M.D., Peoria, Ill. 

C. R. Blackall, M.D., Kenosha, Wis. 

Juliet H. Stillman, M.D., De Witt, Iowa. 

John B. Gully, M.D., Lake View, Ill. 

John Cameron, M.D., Wilmington, Del. 

Barr Spangler, E^q., Marietta, Penn. 

James Brent, M.D., Oshawa, C. W. 

Phebe A. Shotwell, M.D., Ottawa, Ill. 

James C. Jackson, M.D., Dansville, N. Y. 

O. T. Lines, M.D., Brooklyn, N Y. 

Huldah Allen, M.D., Augusta, Me. 

A. G. Weed, M.D , Sacramento, Cal. 

M. A. D. Jones, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 

Sarah Kenyon, M.D., Peoria, Ill. 

F. A. Relhan, M.D., St. Thomas, W. I. 

Rev. A. Munro, M.D., Aberdeen, Scotland. 

H. A. Conflict, M.D., Washington, D. C. 

Joel P. Hewins, Sharon, Mass. 

W. T. Riggs, Rock Island, Ill. 

Emeline M. Pales, M.D., Marysville, Cal. 

U. W. Sargent, M.D., Sparta, Wis. 

Rboda Hyde Williams, M.D., Aurora, Ill. 

Rev. Wm. Hobbs, M.D., St. Johns, N. B. 

SECRETARY. 

Ellen Beard Harman, Aurora, Ill. 

TREASURER. 

Dr. Tr<tll was appointed ex-officio. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

O. T. Lines, M.D. Huldah Allen, M.D. 

U. T. Woqdbur^ 1 ^^ ^ M ,, MMM , M 

TVe lectureTTln 3retropoiTtan Hall on Tuesday, 

Wednesday, and Thursday evenings, and on 
Thursday afternoon to the ladies. On Friday 
evening Ellen Beard Harman lectured on Dress, 
displaying the paintings she procured last winter 
in New York, illustrating the changeable and 
fantastic styles of dress which have adorned the 
fashionable world in all ages. They made a very 
interesting exhibition. 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS. 

Ottawa is a pleasant prairie city of eight or ten 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the west bank 
of the Illinois River, eighty miles west of Chicago. 
We lectured in the Court House on Tuesday even¬ 
ing to a small but very intelligent audience. An 
exciting election and other meetings in the city, 
no doubt, seriously diminished the number of our 
hearers. Ottawa has one important advantage 
over a thousand other places in the West, for a 
large Hygienic establishment. There is an abun¬ 
dance of soft, pure, cool "water. One of the larg¬ 
est 8tarch factories in the country is located in 
this place, and this business requires water of the 
greatest purity. The water for the factory is 
brought across the river from springs three or 
four miles distant, and is being introduced into 
the houses of the city. The bluff on the opposite 
shore would afford an excellent site for a cure. 
dogmatical. 

As we were walking along the plank sidewalk, 
a few rods from our hotel—the Geiger House—it 
being dark and rainy, we passed a gentleman 
carrying a lantern, and followed by a little black 
; dog. We had got some twenty or thirty feet past 
j the man, when we “ felt a bite”—not as the boy 
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felt a bite when the poor little fish got inextricably 
entangled on his hook, but as the fish may be sup¬ 
posed to have felt when “ hooked.” The villain¬ 
ous little black dog had fastened his uuhallowed 
teeth into the fleshy part or “ calf ” of our left 
leg. Whether the dog was mad or pleased we 
had no means of knowing ; but it is certain that 
we were attacked with a paroxysm of madness in 
the twinkling of a moment. Shaking, or rather 
kicking, the intruder off, we inquired of the owner 
if the animal was rabid. He declared that the 
dog was a peaceably-disposed and well-behaved 
animal as ever worried a porker or killed a rat— 
had never been known to bite any one, nor even 
snap at anybody. But this assurance of the pre¬ 
viously unexceptionable character of the dog only 
aggravated our apprehensions ; for why should a 
canine quadruped of good moral character bite a 
human biped of equally gentle nature and ami¬ 
able disposition, without cause or provocation, 
unless he was in a state of incipient rabies ? We 
tried to convince the owner that the dog ought to 
die, for the security of his own family. The owner 
would not believe that his dog had bitten us un¬ 
less we showed him the bleeding wound. 

On relating the occurrence the next morning, 
we did not find the least consolation in being in¬ 
formed that mad dogs had been very prevalent in 
the vicinity for a year past, and that a man died 
there a few days before of hydrophobia. We are 
unable to say whether or not the dog was mad, or 
whether, if mad, the wound was infected ; and we 
mention these particulars in view of the possible 
contingency of hydrophobia at some future time. 
And should we go to “ kingdom come” in this 
most horrible of all ways to die, our friends will 
please blame the dog and not us. 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA. 

We reached this place on Thursday at 6 p. m , 
and lectured on that and the two succeeding 
evenings in Union Hall. On Friday afternoon 
we gave a special lecture to ladies. Oskaloosa is 
a pleasant little city of about three thousand in¬ 
habitants, but, like most Western cities, is suffer¬ 
ing from the effects of land, speculation—tho 
blight and curse of the whole West. The country 
around, for agricultural purposes—and this is 
what this country seems to have been made for— 
is rich and beautiful; nor could we discover any¬ 
thing in its locality or surroundings to justify 
much sickness; nevertheless three drug shops 
and eight or ten drug doctors seemed to be doing 
a good business, speaking after the manner of 
dollars. 

DOGMATISM 


The doctors of Oskaloosa made a “ reconnois- 
sance of our position in force,” to use a military 
phrase. Nearly all of them attended our lectures. 
Only one of them, however, undertook to gainsay 
anything we advanced. This one was Hr. Rhine- 
hart, a man of position and influence in the place, 
and said to be the best-read physician in the 
county. But we never met in debate a more 
tricky, quibbling, and equivocating M D. He 
did not meet a single one of the issues we pre¬ 
sented ; indeed, he acknowledged that they were 
all true ; but all of the efforts of his cunning, and 
sophistry, and technical gibberish was directed 
to destroying the impression we had made on the 
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! minds of the people, by muddling the subjects 
and confusing them. We made some statements 
which the doctor flatly contradicted ; and when, 
on the next evening, we read from his own books 
the corroboration of our statements, he had not the 
decency to own up, but resorted to low billings¬ 
gate and personal slang. When such men are the 
most popular physicians of a place, the poor, de¬ 
luded, humbugged, and drugged-to-death people 
are sadly to be pitied; and the more so when 
! they stupidly bow down and blindly worship the 
Juggernaut which crushes them. 

; DR. HENRY M‘CALL. 

Dr. M‘Call graduated from the Hygeio-Thera- 
peutic College three years ago, since which time 
he has practiced the healing art hygienically in 
Oskaloosa. Like all prophets of a new gospel, 
in his own country he is not sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated, yet his success is excellent. We made the 
usual inquiry in relation to his success in treating 
typhoid fevers, pneumonia, measles, scarlatina, 
dysentery, and various other acute diseases, and 
received the usual answer. He had treated many 
cases and lost none. Indeed, he has not thus far 
lost any patient when he has been called in at the 
outset, and no drugs of any kind had been given. 

OTHER PLACES. 

We lectured once in Peoria, Pekin, Washing¬ 
ton, Decatur, and Bloomington, and gave a course 
of lectures in Indianapolis, Ind. In each of these 
places we found and noted material for future 
reminiscences, and shall present it to the readers 
of the Hygienic Teacher in the future issues. 

CONSUMPTION-CAN IT BE CURED 
BY INHALATION? 

BY E. P. MILLER, M.D. 

It is not my purpose in this article to enter into 
any lengthened discussion of the nature, cause, 
and cure of this much dreaded disease, but simply 
to notice a few points connected with its pathology, 
and to refer briefly to one or two objections to 
the popular method of treating it by medicated 
inhalations. 

A distinguished medical gentleman of the 
regular profession in this city has recently been 
writing a series of articles (or rather advertise¬ 
ments) for the principal daily papers upon the 
nature, cause, and treatment of the diseases of the 
throat and lungs, and closes with a very lucid ex¬ 
planation of his method of applying inhalations. 
Lest some of the believers in the Hygienic treat¬ 
ment should be deceived by his philosophy, I will 
notice one or two points which I think are serious 
objections to that kind of treatment. It is still a 
matter of doubt in the minds of many persons, 
and even some physicians, whether organic dis¬ 
ease of the lungs, especially where it has existed 
so long as to cause softening, ulceration, aDd 
cavities, can by any method of treatment have the 
diseased tendency arrested, and the parts healed. 

Accepting the Hygienic theories as to the 
nature of this as well as other diseases, that it is 
an effort of Nature to remove impurities from the 
system and repair the damages, I can see no good 
reason why difficulties of the lungs may not be 
cured just as effectually as other diseases are. In 
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fact, I think we have indisputable evidence that 
such things often occur. 

Numerous cases are on record, which have 
occurred both in the private and hospital practice 
of physicians, where persons at an early age ex¬ 
hibited all the symptoms and physical signs of 
tubercular disease even in the advanced stages, 
who subsequently so far recovered as to be 
entirely relieved of all symptoms, and afterward 
lived twenty to thirty, and even forty years, and 
then died of other difficulties ; after their death 
their lungs were examined, and large cavities 
were found completely healed, and in some all 
traces of tubercle removed ; in others, tuberculous 
matter has been found inclosed in cysts or sacks, 
rendering it comparatively harmless. 

These facts prove, beyond a possibility of doubt, 
the curability of this disease, even in its advanced 
stages ; yet we believe with Andral, one of the 
early writers on this subject, that it is “ Nature, 
not medicine, that accomplishes such results. 


He says : “No fact yet demonstrates that con¬ 
sumption has been ever cured by art or medicine, 
for it is notart which operates in the cicatrization 
of cavities ; it can, at most, only favor this, by not 
opposing the operations of nature. For ages 
remedies have been sought, either to combat the 
tendency of tubercle, or to destroy them when 
formed ; and thus innumerable specifics have been 
employed and abandoned in turn, and chosen from 
every class of medicaments. ” But if it be true that 
Nature cures this disease, it follows that by care¬ 
fully observing her operations, and learning her 
methods of cure, imitating it as closely as possi¬ 
ble, avoiding what she points out as injurious, 
and furnishing what she evidently requires, we 
may at length arrive at rational indications of 
treatment. 


Impurities in the blood, caused by bad diges¬ 
tion, bad habits of eating, drinking, breathing, 
sleeping, and exercising, are undoubtedly the 
great predisposing causes of this disease. The 
blood is filled with poisonous material, which 
should be eliminated through the bowels, kidneys, 
skin, or lungs. The skin is one of the principal 
eliminating organs. Some writers claim that 
nearly four fifths of the waste and excrementi- 
tious matter of the body is thrown out through 
the pores of the skin. Any sudden change of 
temperature by exposure to cold may close up 
the pores of the skin, shutting up the mouths of 
these millions of sewers, and thus closing one of 
the principal avenues of escape for the effete and 
waste matter. Nature meeting with these obsta¬ 
cles, and finding her enemies accumulating upon 
her, McClellan-like, “ changes the base of her op- 
ertions,” and makes a depurating organ of the 
mucous surfaces of the lungs. The first manifes¬ 
tation of this will be congestion, next inflamma¬ 
tion, then follows the exudation of effete matter 
through the membranes. 

The commencement of the deposit of tubercles 
takes place in the form of a fluid exudation from 
the capillaries, through the lung membrane, into 
the air vesicles and smaller bronchial tubes, 
which soon fill. This fluid exudates, if not re¬ 
moved by absorption or expectoration, and after 
a time coagulates, thus becoming a solid foreign 
body ; the tissues being deprived of their natural 
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circulation, contract more or less, thus closing 
completely these tubes and air cells to the ingress 
of air. 

Small portions of the lungs being thus closed, 
the supply of oxygen which is so necessary to 
change the blood from dark venous to bright 
arterial is shut out; on the other hand, the carbon 
which is thrown out of the system in the act of 
expiration meets with the same obstruction in its 
escape, and is thus retained in the circulation, 
producing obstruction, irritation, and general 
derangement. This, of course, still further in¬ 
creases the tendency to tubercular formation ; the 
blood becomes more filled with impurities, and 
the effort to relieve this by exudation becomes 
greater. 

This hardened tubercular matter usually re¬ 
mains, completely closing the air vesicles and 
smaller bronchial tubes, shutting out the air 
until, by a process of suppuration, they are soft¬ 
ened, broken down, and removed by expectora¬ 
tion ; in which case there i3 usually some portions 
of the air vesicles or lung substance destroyed 
and removed with it, thus leaving cavities in the 
lungs. 

In some cases where the congestion is severe, 
instead of the fluid or watery exudation we have 
the blood pass through into the air vesicles. 
This is usually expectorated when we have the 
hemorrhagic form of consumption. This is very 
liable to occur when quite large cavities have 
formed in the lungs, the blood-vessels being very 
much exposed, the tissues weak and flabby, the 
blood forced into the cavities and thrown out with 
the expectoration. 

Sometimes this effort to remove these impurities 
in the blood extends to the mucous membrane of 
the throat, mouth, stomach, and intestines. There 
is usually congestion, thickening, and sometimes 
ulceration of these parts. Tubercular deposits 
are frequently found in the intestines of consump¬ 
tive patients, and in most all of those cases where 
chronic diarrhea attends this disease, there has 
been not only tubercular deposits, but these 
deposits have become ulcerated, and this causes 
the diarrhea. 

What is Inhalation, and how does this affect the 
disease ? Says the advertisement above referred 
to : “ Inhalation is the act of inspiring or drawing 
in medicines by breathing them in the form of 
vapors.” Says a writer in the Medical and Sur¬ 
gical Journal, “Medicated vapor inhalations have 
not unfrequently produced death or worked with 
poisonous effects upon the system.” 

Supposing that we could find some remedy 
which would be a panacea for this disease, it 
would be entirely ineffectual if administered by 
inhalation, from this fact—the lungs are in an un¬ 
natural condition ; the air vesicles and bronchial 
tubes in the diseased portion, where the remedy 
should be applied, are closed up by the mucous 
and tuberculous substance, which has accumu¬ 
lated there, so that no air or vapor or anything 
else would come in contact with it. 

On the contrary, the healthy portion of the lung 
having double duty to perform, the medicated 
vapor designed for the tuberculated portion, 
meeting with the obstruction, is drawn directly 
into the portion unobstructed, thus producing 



irritation and weakening it by depriving it of its J 
usual quantity of pure air, so essential to the life, 
vitality, and purity of the blood. 

It is a question, even, if these medicated vapors j 
do not often produce irreparable injury instead 
of benefit. The most deadly poisons are often j 
inhaled in this way, and as they pass directly into 
the healthy portion of the lungs, and not the dis- 
eased, the question is whether they do not inflame j 
the healthy portion, enter the circulation, and by $ 
poisoning the blood do great mischief. 

Some of the most deadly poisons are used as { 
inhalants. A celebrated physician of Boston, j 
who has practiced this plan of treatment for some j 
time, says he uses the following poisons as inha!_ < 
ants: Sodium, potassium, tincture of ipecac, < 
tincture of balsam, tolu, corium, alcohol, sul- ■ 
phuric ether, pleurisy root, squills, cohosh, 
Queen’s root, American hellebore, belladonna 
leaves, aconite, poke root, wild indigo, catechu, 
Peruvian bark, golden seal, naphtha, benzoin, 
acid chloroform, henbane, nitric acid, bitter 
almonds, and an innumerable number of other 
poisons. These are given separately, or mixed in 
various ways, so as to produce an alterative, 
expectorant, astringent, antiseptic, anti-hemor¬ 
rhagic, or some other effect. They are given from 
three to six times a day, the inhalation continuing 
from ten to fifteen minutes. 

Every one of these substances is poisonous 
when taken into the human system ; in any form 
they are destructive in their effects. They are 
anti-vital, inimical to life, and only tend to pro¬ 
duce death. When inhaled in the form of vapor 
they come in contact with the most delicate organ 
of the body, and come in direct contact with the ; 
blood, producing their destroying effects upon ■ 
the very “seat of life.” 

See what disastrous effects follow the inhalation 
of the subtile vapor of small-pox, scarlatina, 
typhoid fever, measles, etc. Is there not some 
danger in inhaling the vapors of these equally 
destructive poisons ? 

It seems to me the indications of treatment are 
to purify the blood, not to poison it. The “ blood 
is the life.” Pure blood will give health, vital¬ 
ity, and life to any diseased organ. We should 
endeavor to change the purifying process from 
the mucous surfaces to the natural outlets for the 
waste and effete and poisonous matter of the sys¬ 
tem ; get the pores of the skin open, change the 
circulation as much as possible from the center to 
the surface; get the bowels and kidneys acting 
freely ; then by breathing good air, eating good 
food, and by a systematic course of exercise, you 
can do more to change the quality of the blood 
and the direction of the remedial effort, than by 
all the poisonous inhalations ever thought of by 
man. Baths enough should be given to keep the 
pores of the skin open and the capillary circula¬ 
tion vigorous. The sponge bath is one of the 
best. It should be given in water as cold as‘can 
be borne without chilliness, and accompanied, as 
well as followed, by plenty of hard rubbing with 
coarse towel, dry hand, or flesh brush. This is 
the best bath for those taking home-treatment; 
in establishments, of course, other baths, adapted 
to different cases, can be given with great 
benefit. 


The Movement-Cure acts charmingly in this 
disease. It enlarges the capacity of the chest, 
giving more room for the expansion of the lungs ; 
it makes the respiration easier, relieves the con¬ 
gestion, develops and strengthens the muscles of 
all parts'of the body, promotes the absorption of 
the effete and waste material, improves not only 
the appetite, but digestion and assimilation ; it 
not only increases but equalizes the circulation. 

“ Without exercse,” says Dr. Warren, of 
Boston, “ the consumptive will die.” This is 
true ; for without it the impure blood of such per¬ 
sons moves slowly along the arteries and veins, 
leaving their poisonous effects upon the tissues. 
It is the stagnant pool that breeds the miasm. It 
is in the capillaries that nutrition and assimilation 
take place, the arterial is changed to venous 
blood, oxygen used, and carbon eliminated. 

In the lungs the carbon is thrown off and oxy¬ 
gen taken in. Every exercise of the muscles helps 
promote these changes ; every contraction of the 
muscles forces the bl.od aloDg the veins to the 
heart, and thence to the lungs, where, meeting the 
vitalizing stimulus of the air, it gives a new im¬ 
pulse to the heart, which causes a more energetic 
contraction, and the fresh blood is thus urged 
along the arteries to the capillaries, where the 
nutritive properties are used by the tissues. Be¬ 
sides, every movement given “forces some old, 
worn-out, and dead matter from its place, allow¬ 
ing only such to remain as are needed in the 
economy of life. 

To those who have this disease I would say, 
don’t give yourself up to die as long as you have 
life and hope left in you. DonTrdyupoii medi¬ 
cines, upon poisonous medicated nib aiatiOns. 

The best inhalation you can take is the pure air 
of heaven, medicated with the perfume of the 
woods and meadows and flowers. lave out of 
doors all you can ; exercise in some way ; put your 
muscles in motion. Motion is life, inactivity is 
death to yon. If you are able to walk, go out 
into the fields and groves, and pick the flowers 
from hillsides, and valley, and river banks. In¬ 
hale the fresh air with these natural perfumes, 
if you like. Riding on horseback or in a carriage 
is good for those not able to walk, and the Move¬ 
ment-Cure is good for all. 

Hygienic Insiitute, 15 Laight Street, New York. 
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REPORT OF CASES. 

BY J. H. STILLMAN, M.D. 

A lady was brought to me who had been sick 
for four years, and drugged all the while. First 
she had ague and fever ; took large and repeated 
doses of quinine, calomel, etc. Soon she had 
dyspepsia, and it went on ; drugs and diseases 
increasing until she was brought to me, a most 
pitiable object. She had dyspepsia in its most 
distressing form, enlarged and inflamed liver, 
congestion of the spleen, scrofula, excessive men¬ 
struation, severe constipation, tenderness of the 
spine, skin pallid, extremities cold, bad cough, and 
was much emaciated, looking more like a living 
skeleton than anything else. 

We commenced treating her with a sponge-bath 
at 10 o’clock in the morning, a sitz-bath at 80 
degrees in the afternoon, with a hot foot-bath at 
the same time, followed by a cold dash and much 
hand rubbing, with the wet girdle and compress 
to the chest during the night. Her diet was very 
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strict and abstemious. As soon as she had suffi¬ 
cient capillary circulation we gave her packs, 
which soon brought out a scrofulous humor over 
the entire body. I also gave her the douche 
along the spine and frequent rubbing sheets. 
She had calomel sore mouth twice while with me, 
and she said she could taste the deadly chemical 
as when she first took it. Suffice to say, she 
stayed with me only three months and then took 
treatment at home, and for five months she gained 
a pound per week. It has now been two years, 
and she is well and gaining strength all the time. 

The editor of our county paper had been sick 
for some time with severe dyspepsia, which 
affected his heart, causing severe palpitation, and 
several times he had been thought to be dying. 
He came to me as his last resort, having tried 
everything else, and said he should feel satisfied 
if he could be cured in a year. He had always 
been a high liver, and used alcohol and tobacco 
to great excess. I put him on a very strict diet 
in regard to quality, and he was faithful in the 
observance of all my directions. He wore the : 
wet girdle most of the time ; took sitz, hot, and : 
cold foot baths, with a great deal of hand rub- j 
bing and kneading the abdominal muscles. The i 
second week, pail douches and dripping sheets, ; 
and in two weeks, packs every other day, fol- i 
lowed by the pail douche. In six weeks he was \ 
able to resume his labors. 

A young lady had been lame for eight years so i 
as to be unable to walk without the aid of j 
crutches or canes. The muscles of one limb were $ 
much shrunken and contracted, so that she could j 
but just touch her toes to the floor, and very $ 
weak, sore, and painful when the least exercised. J 
I gave her warm douches upon the contracted S 
muscles until she could straighten her limb, after $ 
which cold douches upon the limb, and sitz baths $ 
at 70 degrees, with the “ Movement-Cure” often j: 
applied. I also applied electricity, causing a ^ 
current to pass from the spine to the foot. In s 
four months she could walk quite a distance with- j 
out the aid of crutch or cane, and her limb had \ 
attained its usual size and shape, and she has \ 
been gaining strength ever since. 

A lady had been given up by a drug doctor as $ 
incurable, w*ho told her husband he did not know s 
what the disease was, so they came for me. I $ 
found her with severe inflammation of the stom- $ 
ach and bowels, accompanied with neuralgia in J 
the bowels ; she had been very sick for a week, $ 
could keep nothing on her stomach, and they $ 
had failed to procure an operation of the bowels, S 
although they had given her injections of castor- $ 
oil. I applied cool compresses to the stomach $ 
and bowels, changing them for hot when the neu- J 
ralgic pains became severe, which were quite fre- \ 
quent at first. I gave her tepid enemas until \ 
catharsis was produced, cool sponge-bath when J 
general fever prevailed, and ordered her to be J 
kept perfectly quiet ; with bottles of warm water s 
to her feet, and her lower limbs much rubbed, as } 
they were very cold. In three days her vomiting 
had ceased, the inflammation much abated, and ^ 
the neuralgic pains subsided, and in a week she $ 
was out of danger. In two weeks she was around $ 
the house. $ 

I was called to see a boy nine years old, with S 
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diptheria. He had a very severe fever of the 
typhoid type, great heat in the head, was quite 
delirious, the dark purple spots that covered his 
throat extending nearly to the end of his tongue. 
I gave him hot foot-baths, tepid sponge-baths, 
and compresses wet in ice water to his throat 
and head, and changed as soon as the least warm, 
with bits of ice in his mouth as fast as they 
melted. I attended him only three days, and in a 
week he was in school again. 

I was sent for in great haste to visit a lady who 
was brought home from church violently ill. I 
found her in a chill, the blood settled under her 
nails like one death-struck. Her hands were 
cold and purple above her wrists, with no pulse 
to be felt for half an hour. Her lips were blue 
and her feet icy cold. She complained of a 
severe pain in the uterus, which nearly drew her 
double. I put her feet and hands in hot water, 
with two attendants briskly rubbing her arms 
and limbs. After the blood began to circulate 
somewhat, I gave her a tepid sitz and hot foot 
bath, still continuing the rubbing. In little more 
than an hour she dropped into a quiet slumber, 
and the next day was as well as usual, only 
rather weaker. 


EXPERIENCE WITH SMALL-POX. 

BY MISS ELLEN H. GOODELL, M. D. 

After leaving our alma mater “ all equipped 
with a title M D.,” I went to my home intending 
to rest awhile on “ my laurels,” when, behold, 

something was resting on me in the form of a 
beautiful eruption, resembling the measles, and 
I laughingly said I thought it might be a “ second 
edition of them.” 

I kept about the house and entertained visitors. 
Very soon the eruption assumed a new aspect, 
and to the no little dismay of our family I an¬ 
nounced my disease to be smallpox. “ A pretty 
finale to my graduation,” thought I. Forthwith 
an allopathic physician was summoned. “ Yes,” 
said he, “ real, genuine small-pox, in the distinct 
form ; but you don’t need any medicine — you are 
doing well.” 

Everybody was frightened half to death, and if 
they had a cold or headache, why, the vile 
thing, small-pox, had them surely. But, mirabile 
dictu, they caught nothing except a severe fright! 

They reported me as deaf, dumb, blind, and 
almost, if not quite , ready for burial, when I was 
neither, except speechless for a few days. At the 
appointed time the doctor made his second ap¬ 
pearance, and reported, “ Still doing finely ; but 
you will soon experience a period of prostration, 
and maybe sink into a typhoid state, and you 
must eat something to keep your strength up.” 

I said nothing, as the power for utterance had de¬ 
parted, but reason and common sense still held 
their sway, and I determined not to eat until my 
appetite came, and risk the consequences of such 
“alarming prostration,” and “typhoid.” On 
that very critical day the doctor made his final 
appearance, and, astonishing! the patient was 
convalescent; and what surprised him most was, 
that all this bad been effected, not with something to 
eat, but withoid it. His voluntary confession was, 
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j “ I never knew a case of this disease get along so 
well, and think it best not to give much medicine 
j in eruptive diseases.” 

The secret of it was this. I had been living 
physiologically, with the exception of a few 
months, for several years, and my system was free 
| from foul humors, consequently my sufferings were 
comparatively very light and of short duration— 

\ k a d not much pain except in my limbs, when re- 
j covering, and scarcely enough of those disagree- 
I a ble itchiugs of the skin attending this disease, to 
s know whatfthey were. 

\ Although I was attended by an allopathic 
| M.D., I was compelled to be my own physician ; 

\ but in justice to him, I must say that he approved 
\ of m y course, and after he saw the good result, 

! was more thoroughly convinced of the beauty of 
j Hygienic management in fevers. My treatment 
; consisted of full and half packs a few days before 
j and during the appearance of the eruption ; sub- 
' sequently tepid sponge-baths as often as comfort 
I required ; nothing to eat for two weeks; drink, 
cold 'water and lemonade ; to prevent my face 
from pitting, it was coated over with mutton 
tallow, and kept moist with sweet cream or tepid 
water (now, after one year, it is but slightly 
scarred). I kept as cool as possible, having my 
room thoroughly ventilated night and day, rain 
or shine, so much so, that the neighbors held 
scolding consultations about it, but all to no pur¬ 
pose, for I knew that fresh air and sunlight would 
do much toward dissipating eruptive diseases. It 
is a most egregious blunder people make when 
they confine a person sick with a contagious 
disease away otf in some dark hole or corner in 
the house where pure air can not enter and sun 
light never comes. Don’t do it unless you want 
them to die or suffer untold agonies. If you are 
afraid of contamination, better put them out of 
doors ; there they can have the full benefit of 
dame Nature’s restoratives. You won’t do that? 
you say ; well, then, give them the largest room 
on the sunny side of the house ; don’t be stingy 
now—open the windows, draw aside the curtains \ 
and invite the cool breeze and glowing sunshine 
of heaven to enter. Pardon this digression. I 
fancied myself lecturing to some one who did not 
understand the efficacy of these important 
agencies. And I believe there are some mongrel 
practitioners who do not yet comprehend it, and 
this little hint will do them no harm. 

For three weeks previous to my illness I had 
been afflicted with a peculiar cold, attended with 
a severe cough and expectoration—had taken 
some treatment, and fasted about half the time, 
so that I was in quite a dilapidated condition 
when the small-pox took possession of me. Con¬ 
sidering this drawback, and that I was confined 
to my room but two weeks , and that the first 
week I was out I took almost the entire care of a 
sick brother during the day, and the next week 
performed the hardest sort of household labor 
without injury, is it speaking well or ill of our 
system of practice ? 

Answer the query, ye who have been afflicted 
with this dreaded disease, and been drugged and jlk 
dosed, and then, after a long period of intense \ ( 
suffering, recovered from it, mere wrecks of hu- 6 > 
manity. No, you have not recovered, and never yfu 
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will ; the evil effects of drug-medication are so 
indelibly fixed in your system, that nothing but 
dissolution will eradicate them. 

Pardon me when I say that it is through igno¬ 
rance that you consent to be drugged all your life 
But light and knowledge are being rapidly dis¬ 
seminated ; the “ sun of righteousness” is casting 
his beams over the wide-spread earth, and when 
he scatters light at your own fireside, and offers 
you life and health, wo be unto you if you spurn 
him contemptuously from you, and neglect to 
learn and obey those Divine laws which are 
written upon every nerve and fiber of your being. 

Examine this important subject, and decide 
which is the better way—to live in daily 
obedience to the laws of life, and enjoy this life 
to your utmost capacity, and enter the “ spirit 
life” with a consciousness that you have labored 
to make your body, and, through this, your soul- 
pure and holy, by obedience to the voice of 
God. Or will you still adhere to your body-and- 
soul destroying habits, your pills and potions, 
your mince-pies, pork, and spices, tea and coffee, 
rum and tobacco, and a host of others which I 
will not startle you with at present ? 

Oh, when will the people cease to be the dupes 
of medical science ? when will they “ cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well?” When will they 
cease destroying the body, and learn to make it a 
pure temple for the indwelling spirit? 

Answer these queries, ye sons of Esculapius 
who roam over the earth with your heads full of 
learned nonsense, and your saddle-bags filled with 
nauseous poisons. 

We can not tell how soon your dominion will 
cease to be, but we do know that when the people 
stand with “ one eye half open” to any great 
truths, it does not take a very long time to com¬ 
prehend the whole truth. 

Then will come desolation and death to a 
practice that makes so many widows and orphans 
—that renders so many households childless! 

We respect and honor you as men , but your 
deadly system of medical science, never! 

Granite State Health Institute, Hill, N. H., 1862. 
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FUNGUS HEMATODES—MELANOSIS 

BY PROF. A. CURTIS, M.D., OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

A year ago last August, or thereabouts, Miss 
L. E. S., of Oldham County, Ky., called Prof. 
Goldsmith, of Louisville, to treat her eye. The 
Prof, removed the whole globe from the orbit. 
During the winter a very bad-looking tumor was 
found in the vault, and she called on the Doctor 
again in February. He declined operating again, 
saying that it was a melanosis, a disease which 
gave no promise of a cure, after the best opera¬ 
tion. The tumor grew till the pressure in the 
socket and the pain thus excited were intolerable. 

In July I was called to give her temporary 
relief, which I soon did by hygienic medication. 
She continued comfortable for several weeks, 
when her sufferings returned, and I was called 
again. I found her suffering extremely from the 
pressure and pain of the tumor, and saw no pros¬ 
pect of relief from any other source than a dan¬ 
gerous and generally fruitless operation, as the 
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history of the use of this means, in other hands, 
was in no sense encouraging. Still, she and her 
friends desired it, and were willing to risk the 
consequences, promising not to blame me if un¬ 
successful. On the morning of the 10th of Au¬ 
gust I gave her an emetic, and some other medi¬ 
cines for temporary relief; and in the afternoon 
I gave her chloroform, till she became insensible, 
when I removed the tumor completely, carefully 
clearing the cavity to the periosteon. I dressed 
it with lint saturated with olive-oil. In a few 
weeks, by the aid of a good hygienic treatment 
(everybody knows what that is !), and of lobelia 
and its coadjutors, viz., mints, ginger, pepper, 
and bitter and astringent roots and barks, she en¬ 
tirely recovered, and the last time I saw her was 
enjoying comfortable health. 

I deem this case worthy of notice, as there are 
few, if any, records of a cure of this formidable 
disease. Two thirds or more of the tumor were 
black, interspersed with other colors, the whole 
resembling variegated or mosaic marble. 

A practical observation and experience for 
more than thirty years has convinced me fully 
that mine is the best plan of the three. I do not 
claim that “ the success of' any “ one operation” 
justifies either my medication or my surgery. 
But I do contend that a series of successes, for 
thirty years, without a single failure, does justify 
both. I never lost a patient in my life, either 
under a surgical operation or in consequence of 
it; nor even of the disease, for the cure of which 
I operated. You agree with me that a general 
success should justify my treatment, for you say, 
“ The success of our surgery quite astonishes the 
surgeons of the New York Hospital.” Please 
give them my reports, and see if they are not 
quite as much astonished. 

As to the indefiniteness of my term, “ coad¬ 
jutors,” I had put it beside your “ hygienic treat¬ 
ment,” by the distinctness of which I presumed 
that the most stupid would clearly perceive its 
meaning. If “ objectionable in your estimation,” 
it may not be so in that of many of your readers, 
who are familiar with my writings. 

If “ there is nothing in the world that will 
cause a copious and prolonged secretion of de¬ 
praved bile, as [well] emetics and nauseating 
drugs,” then I used the best means in the world 
to “ purify” Mrs. Tynell’s system and promote 
her recovery—Dr. Trail being my judge. And 
the fact that, after five days’ perseverance, I ac¬ 
tually “ found an end to it” [the depraved bile], 
and the patient rapidly recovered from that time, 
is proof that Dr. Trail’s decision, that the system 
should be prepared, and my way of doing it, are 
both correct. That the lobelia was continued in 
sufficiently large doses, was proved by the fact 
that it was continued till all the biliary matter 
was removed, the nausea and retching ceased, the 
appetite, and sleep, and rest were restored, and 
the patient began to recover rapidly. Hence, 
Dr. Trail will infer that, “ the medication was 
wholly hygienic, and the patient was” not “ poi¬ 
soned at all.” 


Romting.— Never punish a girl for being a 
romp, but thank Heaven who has given her health 
to be one. It is better than a distorted spine or 
hectic cheek. Little girls ought to be great 
romps—far better than paying doctors’ bills for 
them. A gymnasium should be attached to every 
school, and every scholar ought to profit by such 
advantage. 



AN IMPORTANT ADMISSION. 

BY SOLOMON FREASE, M.D. 

The following quotation is taken from the 
“American Eclectic Practice of Medicine,” by 
Prof. J. G. Jones. 

“ And, moreover, the difficulty referred to is not 
lessened by the fact that the operations of medi¬ 
cines are not susceptible of that precise demon¬ 
stration peculiar to the sciences of chemistry and 
mathematics, and, therefore, though a medicine 
may fulfill an indication so far as its sensible 
action is concerned, it may still be doubtful 
whether it has accomplished a single point in the 
curative process of the case ; in fact, we know that 
it has not unfrequently happened that medicine 
has essentially aggravated disease, without any 
suspicion, at the time, that it had any relation to 
the change which followed its operation. And, 
indeed, physicians may have proceeded even for 
years in treating disease according to a particular 
routine of practice, supposing, meantime, that 
they were abundantly successful, or at least as 
much so as the character of the disease treated 
would admit, while, in fact, the course pursued 
was in many instances positively destructive of 
human life, as subsequent improvements and dis¬ 
coveries have clearly shown. For illustration 
need I cite the diametrically opposite treatment 
that has, at different periods in the history of 
medicine, been employed in various diseases, 
particularly in small-pox and typhus fever? or 
need I refer to the rivers of blood that have been 
drawn, and the tons of calomel that have been 
swallowed, in the treatment of bilious fever? 
measures which modern experience has incontest¬ 
ably shown are not only not curative of the real 
disease, but have, without a shadow of doubt, 
often produced fatal results.” 

The facts embodied in the above observations 
accounts for the continuance of the drug system 
of practice, and it is because of them that it is so 
difficult to teach the people of its essential falsity, 
and that the apparent success of drugging is, 
after all, a miserable failure. We all know phy¬ 
sicians enough who have plenty of business, and 
whose apparent success can not be doubted. 

But if we could cast aside the vail that shrouds 
from observation the permanent effects ©f the 
drugs they had administered, whose sensible 
effects seemed really good, we would be struck 
with astonishment that we had so long entertained 
confidence in a system that was doing so much 
injury. In making the above remarks, Dr. Jones 
intended them to bear more particularly on 
mercury, against which he was arguing. So far 
as pertained to this drug and a few others, he 
could see clearly enough, but upon the subject of 
drugging in general, he was as much in the dark 
as his brethren of the old school, as his book 
will clearly show. He had freed his mind from 
medical trammels sufficiently to see some things 
clearly, but had not advanced far enough to see 
that the whole drug system was founded in error, 
and that the sensible effects of all poisonous 
medicines should be regarded with distrust as 
well as the effects produced by mercurial prepa¬ 
rations. Reader, let me impress this fact upon 
your mind, that though a medicine (drug) may G ^ 
fulfill an indication so far as its sensible action is 
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concerned, it may not accomplish a single point 
in the curative process of the disease, and that l 
physicians may have proceeded even for years in 
treating disease according to a particular routine 
of practice, supposing meantime that they were 
abundantly successful, while in fact they were 
all the while destroying human life. 

Gbamyillb Water-Cdrf., Granville, O. 


WAY-MARKS 


OP HYDROPATHY. 

NO. I. • { 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 

It is expected of new writers for the columns 
of papers, that they favor the readers with an 
introduction ; but when subjects of vital interest 
to the human race press upon the mind, and 
words of cheering import crowd their utterance, 
it ill becomes their keeper to hold them back in a 
time of general mourning, that a personal intro¬ 
duction may gratify personal feelings. 

At Strawberry Point, Clayton Co., Iowa, at the 
annual gathering of the denomination to which I 
belong, among the people were several ministers 
and doctors, each class plying their respective 
callings, as occasion required, and as such gath¬ 
erings are more for the expression of opinions 
than the healing of maladies temporal and 
spiritual, it so happened that doctor and priest 
met in discussion. The substance of a conversa¬ 
tion is given, that isolated reformers may see to 
what straits the retailers of drugs are driven, and 
be encouraged. 

The doctor and minister were at the house of a 
mutual friend, whose wife was a patient, and who 
had been recommended by another minister to 
take some one of the many villainous stimulants 
that are vended as medicines, and especially the 
pills to move the bowels after the liquid had 
been taken. Minister No. 1 was expressing hig 
conviction very freely to the host as to the pro¬ 
priety of a learned minister being so profoundly 
ignorant of the laws of health and the nature of 
medicine, and recommending to his wife for 
lung and throat complaints such horrible prac¬ 
tice, being simply the taking of a liquid to bind 
the system, and pills to open it. As the healing 
(biting) process was enlarged upon, the host 
passed both subject and minister over to his 
family doctor, who was an uneasy listener, 
asking his opinion , when the following talk and 
much besides occurred : 

Doctor . I think the minister is too radical. 
I know water is a very good thing, but my friend 
there carries it to extremes. I have— 

Minister. I know what you think. You think 
water will do very well, with a little of your 
medicine. 

D. Yes ; I can cure cases with medicine sooner 
and leave the system better, than can be done 
with water. 

M. I can cure any curable disease better and 
sooner without any medicine, than can be done 
i with it. 

/7 D. You do not know anything about medicine 
\( —I have tried water and know. 

6 ^ M. But I do know about medicine, I have 
>AJ taken it ailopathically, eclectically, and homeo- 




pathically. I know the nature of minerals and 
poisons to be irritating and injurious as you give 
them, ever and always. 

D. But we have the same articles as constit¬ 
uents of our food, aud they are wholesome both 
as food and medicine. 

M. That is the toper’s argument for whisky, and 
just as good as yours. Because there is a little 
iron found in some things that are used as food, 
it by no means follows that iron should be turned 
into the stomach as a medicine, or lime enough 
taken to manufacture egg-shells, because a few 
particles are found in wheat; nor should the 
constituents of anything be esteemed safe to take 
because the whole thing is good. Water is a 
very wholesome beverage, but just try to drink 
its constituents separately and see how you will 
make out^the same of air. The fact is, doctor, 
your poisons have no business in the human 
system as medicines ; they are evil, and only 
evil, and that continually. 

D. Do you say that the triturated medicines of 
homeopathy are injurious ? 

M. Assuredly, if they are not triturated aw r ay, 
when they are of no account whatever ; you can 
not put the least particle of poison into the 
human system without injury. 

D. I never give a poison without, at the same 
time, giving something else to counteract its 
effects. 

M. Yes ; and thus you make the stomach a 
crucible to test your medicines in ; you take some 
of all the poisons of all the systems and mix 
them up inside of your patients, for them to test. 
This is eclecticism. 

D. But I have had patients from your best 
Water-Cure physicians, and cured them. I have 
had patients who had been to Dr. Trail in vain. 

M. Ay ! Do you not know of a class of patients 
who run from one physician to another, and give 
the last physician credit for curing them, if they 
happen to get well. I can refer to one of my 
neighbors who undertook to use water, but who 
never would follow any directions, as to the use 
of water or anything else, that agreed not with 
his way of thinking. There are many such, who 
will tell their doctors how they tried water, and 
it would not do. The doctors, believing them, 
take great credit to themselves. 

How much longer this conversation would have 
continued, had not other business intervened, it 
is impossible to say. I give it as showing some¬ 
thing of the progress that is being made, and the 
sacrifices that isolated individuals are making to 
proclaim the salvation of the world, through “ the 
truth that is everywhere spoken against.” The 
minister who thus confronted the doctor in the 
house of his friend, before his patient, exposed 
himself to all the obloquy that can attach to an 
unpopular system, and risked the displeasure of 
friends who were attached to medicine. He is, 
in fact, the standing monument for ridicule and 
sarcasm wherever he moves. 


An elderly lady, who was handling a pair of 
artificial plates in a dental office, and admiring 
the fluency with which the dentist described them, 
asked him— 

“Can a body eat with these things?” 

“ My dear ma’am, mastication can be performed 
with a facility scarcely excelled by Nature her¬ 
self,” responded the dentist. 

“ Yes, I know ; but can a body eat with ’em?” 
replied the woman. 


PUNISHMENT. 

I No intelligent man will deny that the human 
race is governed by Divine law, nor that different* 
and special laws govern special faculties and con¬ 
ditions of mind and body. He will admit that 
violators of any special law should be punished 
by God for their transgressions, the object of the 
punishment being to induce repentance and 
reform. This being the case, what follows as a 
matter of course ? Simply this : 

\ . Disease is the punishment for violations of 

\ physiological law, and its prime object is to in- 
l duce mankind to repent and work out for them- 
i selves a life of health and happiness. 

This doctrine is so simple and logical that it 
may be termed an axiom — a self-evident propo¬ 
sition. But the very fact that it is plain, concise, 
i unvarnished truth, stands in the way of its prac¬ 
tical adoption by the masses. Theoretically it is 
received by many. There is nothing in the 
i whole wide realm of thought that sounds so 
strange in the ears of the people as simple truth! 
There is nothing that so startles, agitates, and 
\ arouses strenuous anger and violent opposition! 

\ And yet the truth invariably comes uppermost in 
the end. In illustration— 

! A man, in consequence of a depraved appetite, 

\ partakes freely of cheese at supper. In the night 
> he has a violent attack of gastralgia. Being one 
of those unfortunates who keep “ family rnedi" 
cines” in the house, he arises, takes a dose of 
! arsenicum, and gets relief from his pain. He then 
| retires to rest and sleep, showering blessings 
\ upon the head of the man who invented arsen- 
'i icum ! The next day he expatiates upon what he 
| terms a “ wonderful cure,” and ever after recom- 
j mends arsenicum. Now let us examine this case 
| in the light of the above-mentioned theory or 
| doctrine. Is it not a case of practical infidelity ? 
i I think the proof to that effect is patent and con- 
\ elusive. The man violated physiological law in 
J eating the cheese, and then, like a coward, he 
| undertakes to dodge the penalty by swallowing a 
| dose I Just as though a righteous and appropri¬ 
ate penalty for the transgression of law could be 
dodged or evaded in any manner! It is an im- 
i peachment upon the wisdom, righteousness, and 
mercy of the Creator to suppose such a thing. It 
| is in direct contradiction with the teachings of 
' the Good Book. It is a wise provision that pen- 
l alties can not be evaded. The man who takes 
' medicine creates—in due course of time—a dis- 
| ease far worse than the one he fancied he cures. 

J People are all the time inducing difficult diseases, 

) under the vain delusion that they are curing 
| simple ones. The man prepared the way for 
j neuralgia in the future, by taking arsenicum for 
\ a pain in the stomach. Verily his practical in- 
| fidelity shall be rewarded with tribulation and 
\ grief. 

| I feel thankful that there is one way for a man, 

\ or woman, to be truly cured of any disease. 
That one way should be made so plain, that “ he 
who runs may read.” Repentance , conversion , 

and works of faith are the only means by which 
diseased humanity can be really and permanently 
cured. It is the straight and narrow path, but it 
, leads to the kingdom! Druggery is the broad 
road to destruction! Choose ye ! Dr. Day. 
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HYGIENIC PHYSICIANS. 

We append an incomplete list of Hygienic 
Practitioners in this country. We are aware that 
many names have been omitted, and we have not 
the means at hand to make a perfect list. As we 
desire to make this as complete as possible, we 
will be obliged for any corrections or additions 
that others maybe able to make or furnish. 

Adams, Geo. F.M. S. 1st L. I. Volunteers. 

Austin, Harriet N.Dansville, N. Y. 

Allen, Huldah .Augusta, Me. 

Admian, TI.Constantinople, Turkey. 

Bedortha, N.Saratoga, N. Y. 

Black all, C. R.Kenosha, Wis. 

Bancroft, W. W.Granville, Ohio. 

Baelz, C.Water-Cure, Beaver Co., Pa* 

Betts, Geo. P.Lahaska, Pa. 

Brent, James .Oshawa, C. W. 

Btjrn 8, J. A.Sacramento, Cal. 

Christman, T. H.Columbian Springs, N. Y. 

Childs, B. W.Winchester, Tenn. 

Choate, Mrs. E. 8.Auburn, N. Y. 

Coleman, F. F.Columbus, Wis. 

Cookingham, Miss Carrie H.Staatsburg, N. Y. 

Crooker, Simeon F.Tipton, Me* 

Campbell, Mrs. L. S.T<ptoo, la. 

Capkn, Mrs.Sharon, Mass 

Cameron, John .Wilmington, Del. 

De La Yergne, Mrs. E.25S Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 

De Camp, Wm. H. Iowa City, la. 

Dkaper, Mies P. P.Wernersburg, Pa. 

Frease, Solomon .Granville, Ohio* 

FAiRcniLD, Miss M. Augusta .Dayton, Ohio. 

Fales, Newell W.Marysville, Cal 

Fales, Mrs. E. M. “ “ 

Foster, Mrs. Amanda S.Woodstock, Yt. 

Freeman, Joseph .Lancaster, Ohio. 

Gorton, D. A.Peekskill, N. Y. 

Gleason. S. O.Elmira, N. Y. 

Gleason, Mrs. R. B. “ “ 

Gully, J. B.Chicago, Ill. 

Gully, Mrs. J. B. “ 

Goodell, Ellen II.Hill, N. H. 

Higgins, Miss Ellen .15 Laight Street, New York. 

Holland, R.New Grsefenburg, N. Y. 

Holland, Mrs. E. “ “ 

Halstead, H.Northampton, Mass. 

IIambleton, W. N.Pitisburg, Pa. 

Ha so, J. II. Wesiboro’, Mass. 

Hukd, F. Wilson .Dansville, N. Y 

Humphrey, A. G. Wheatland, Ill. 

Humphrey, Mrs. S. R. “ “ 

Harman, Mrs. E. B.Aurora, 111. 

Hamilton, A. T. 

Jackson, J. C.Dansville, N. Y. 

Jones, F. R. .15 Laight Stree*, New York. 

Jones, S. D. Wabash, Ind. 

Kenyon, Miss Sabah .Peoria, Ill. 

Kimball, Geo. E.Iowa City, la. 

Landis, >. M.Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lines, 0. T.Williamsburg, N. Y. 

Lines, Mrs. “ “ 

Laidlaw, A. H.70 West 88th Street, New York. 

Miller, E. P..15 Laight Street, New York. 

Mn bs, D. D. Wabash. Ind. 

McCune, W. S.Delhi, N. Y. 

McCune, Mrs. 0. F. “ 

Maxson, Mrs. 0. A. W.Petersburg, N. Y. 

Me Andrews, Mrs. Helen . YpsiDnti, Mieh. 

MoCall, Henry .Oskaloosa, la. 

McLaurin, JonN.Ottawa, C. W. 

Maxson, D. II.Petersburg, N. Y. 

North, J. H.Binghamton, N. Y. 

Nevins, M. ..Peoria, Ill. 

Phili.ips, W. S.M. S. United States Volunteers. 

Phillips, E. II.Algonquin, III. 

Park, Thomas M.Loveiton, la. 

Relhau, F. A.Dominica, W. I. 

\ Rogers, S.Worcester, Muss. 

Shepard, Chas. II.63 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 

<YV Strong, S. S.Saratoga, N. Y. 
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Smitii, A.Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. 

Smith, C. “ « 

Sohieferdicker, C. C.933 Broadway^Ncw Y'ork. 

Seelyk, II. T. 

Smith, Barlow J.San Francisco, Cal. 

Stillman, J. II.De Witt, la. 

Sabgeant, N. W.Sparta, Ill. 

Sargeant, Mrs. E. E. “ 

Smith, Wm., Jr.Union Valley, N. Y. 

Smith, Mrs. Rebecca. “ “ 

Shotwell, Miss Phebe A.Ottawa, Ill. 

Seelye, T. T.Cleveland, Ohio. 

Trall, R. T.15 Laight Street, New York. 

Taylor, Geo. II.67 West 3Sth Street, New York. 

Thayer, O. V.Binghamton, N. Y. 

Thomas, Wm. C.Glen Haven, N. Y. 

Traer, Upton E.Iowa Cit>, la. 

Torgason, Gregory .Anderson, Texas. 

Vail, W. T.Hill, N. H. 

Wier, W. W.15 Laight Street, New York. 

Whaley, Henry C.Palmyra, Mo. 

Williams, Mrs. Jane A.New York. 

Woodward, J. Fletch .McMinnville, Tenn. 

Ward, Miss 0. C. A.Utica, N. Y. 

Weed, A. G.Grass Valley, Cal. 

Weed, Mrs. A. M. W. “ “ 

Y'ork, Geo. W.Dansville, N. Y 


fittmii Stotins. 


A Treat se on some of the Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation. By T. W. Harris, M.D. A new ediiion, 
enlarged and improved wilh additions from the author’s 
manuscripts and original notes, illustrated by engrav¬ 
ings fr«>m nature under the supervision of Prof. Agassiz. 
Edited by Charles L Flint, Secretary of the Ma>8achu- 
setts Board of Agriculture. Boston : Crosby & Nichols. 
This worn, prepared originally under the supervision of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, at an expense of ten 
thousand dollars, has been thoroughly revised and much 
improved ia every respect. It contains 640 large pages, 
and is illustrated by 278 wood engravings, and eight steel 
plates representing nearly one hundred objects. The merit 
of the work as regards its scientific accuracy is above our 
powers of criticism, but the sources from which it ema¬ 
nates are its sufficient guarantee. The style of engravings, 
both on wood and steel, and the typographical execu ion 
of the work, are equal to anything this country has ever 
produced. 

We regard this treatise as valuable not only to the en¬ 
tomologist, but to every one; and if it will but induce a 
study of nature as shown in this department of insect life, 
it will in this alone more than repay all labor and expense 
incurred in its preparation. 

To the entomologist it must be invaluable, more so than 
any previous work of the kind, inasmuch as the engrav¬ 
ings are finer and more nearly correct than any ever be¬ 
fore published. There are thre* different editions of the 
work, one in which the steel plates are beautifully colored 
from life by hand, at $3 50—the same, wilh plates uncol¬ 
ored, at $2 50—and a superior edition on larger, tinted 
paper, and colored plates, for $6 00. 

Parson Brownlow’s Book is now ready for de¬ 
livery by the publi-her, G. W. Childs, Philadelphia. It 
contains nearly 500 pa^s, with twelve iuperi«>r wood- 
cuts, a fao-simile of the characteristic letter of the au¬ 
thor to J. P. Benjamin, O*‘iifedcraie Secretary of War, 
and a flue steel portrait ol Mr. Brownlow. 

Its style is, throughout bold, vehement, and pointed. 
Its denunciations of hypocrites and traitors, North and 
South, are uuequaled in fearlessness and pungeucy. The 
political inf -rmation it contains will insure the attention 
of every reader. The origin of the rebellion is traced 
back 10 its source in causes which sprang into existenoe in 
a former generation, and the stimulating motives, ulterior 
designs, and the bearing* of the last Presidential election 
upon the present result, are all depicted with an acute¬ 
ness and truthfulness perfectly surprising. 

Mr. Brownlow’s position as a Border State man enabled 
him to see this whole subject on bo*h sides; and his views 
and admonitions are thus calculated to impress with the 
! greater freshness, force, and solemnity all political parties 
i and ail geographical sections of the country. 

The narrative has the attractive charm of a personal ex¬ 
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perience. The author vouches for the accuracy of its 
statements. The public may therefore accept it as not only 
a reliable but a peculiar chapter in the general history of 
the times; and we are confident that no more significant, 
startling, or instructive memorial of the rebellion, in its 
minute personal and social bearings, is now accessible. 

One volume, 12mo. fully illustrated, handsomely bound 
in muslin, upwards of 450 pages, |1 25. George W. 
Childs, publisher. 

The Illustrated Strawberry Culturtst. By 

A. S. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y. 48 pages. Price 10 cts. 

Many large books have been wr'tten that do not contain 
so much information on the subject treated of as does this 
little book. Mr. Fuller is both a practical and scientific 
horticulturist a man who is unwilling to take the testimony 
of any one on a question when, by study or experiment, 
he can decide it for himself. Everybody who has, or 
ever expects to have, a square yard of ground, can get 
more than ten cents’ worth of information and pleasure 
from the “ Strawberry Culturist.” 


lluMtsjmV Column. 


Wanted.— Numbers of the Phrenological 
Journal for December, 1861, and the Phrenological 
and Water*Cure Journals for January, 1862. If any of 
our friends have any of these numbers to spare, and will 
send them to us, we will return their value in anything 
else desired. 

Ltttle NeLlie, the Editor and Publisher of the 
Penfidd Extra , and only twelve years old at that, has sent 
us her carta de visite, most beautifully photographed by 
Prof. Fowelson, Rochester, N. Y. We prize it highly. 
Wouldn’t you like one ? Nellie didn’t tell us to say so, but 
we presume if you would se ,d her 25 cents, or more, as 
you can afford, she would send you one, as, with a little 
motherless girl like her, every little helps. 

Dr. J, p. Phillips, Assistant Surgeon in the 

Thirty-seventh Resriment, N. Y. V., was taken prisoner by 

the rebels, on Sunday, June 29. ne was stationed at a 

hospital e ght miles from Richmond, with sixty-five sick 
and wounded under his charge. Although an opportu¬ 
nity was presented for his escape, he voluntarily declined 
to accept it, as there were no facilities for removing the 
wouuded, and he would not desert them. Dr. Phillips 
is well known to many readers of the Teacher. He was 
graduated at the New York Hygeio-Therapeutic Co lege 
ab >ut five years since, after which he pursued his studies, 
and received a diploma to kill or cure according to the 
allopathic plan, if he chose. But he didn’t choose, and 
accordingly opened a hydropathic establishment in New 
Haven, where he remained until he joined the army. We 
hope he may be able to instill true medical notions into 
the minds of the rebels, for, much ns we dislike them, we 
don’t want to see them drugged to death. 

We learn that, Dr A. Smith, of Wernersburgh, 
Pa., is just completing a new Cure. The principal build¬ 
ing is of stone, 36 by 7o feet in extent, and four stories 
high. It is Dr.•Smith's intention to make an establishment 
that will compare favorably with any in the country. 

A Medical Journal Cheap, and Doctoring 
thrown in.— 1 The Indiana Medica■. Quartedy, a maga¬ 
zine for the people, price 50 cents a year, is before us. In 
a professional business Dote the editor says, “ Medical ad¬ 
vice will be given to all the subscribers of the Medical 
Quarterly free of charge.” That seems to be prettv cheap, 
but it is probably all it is worth. It reminds us of the re¬ 
marks made when a preacher of the colored persuasion 
named his salary to a friend. “ Mighty poor pay,” said 
the friend.” “Mighty poor preaching, too,” said the 
parson. 




Wk send specimens gratuitously with pleasure; 
but our friends must not be disappointed if they do not re¬ 
ceive the particular number desired. We do not make 
any numbers to serve us as specimens, but intend that any 
month’s issue shall be a fair index of the year, and conse¬ 
quently use for distribution those of which we have a sur¬ 
plus after supplying subscribers. 
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NEW YORK, AUGUST, 1 8 <5 i>. 


WATER. 

“ To the days of the aged it addeth length, 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength. 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
’Tls like quaffing a goblet of morning light.” 


TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

BY R. T. TRALL, M D. 

Summer Complaints. —We have pub¬ 
lished to the world repeatedly, during the 
last fifteen years, that we have not lost a 
single patient of any acute disease, when 
we had the case from the commencement, 
and no drug medicine of any kind had been 
given. And we now make the annual 
repetition of the same statement. Nor 
have the graduates of our school failed to 
cure in every case, under the above circum¬ 
stances, so far as we can learn. In a 
strictly technical sense, the term acute dis¬ 
ease is limited to febrile and inflammatory 
complaints; but our statement of uniform 
success holds good if we include the preva¬ 
lent diseases of the warm season—dysen¬ 
tery, diarrhea, cholera infantum, and even 
the cholera itself. 

When the reader reflects that deaths of 
the diseases we have named, under the 
ordinary treatment, constitute one half the 
mortality of all seasons of the year, and, 
during the months of July, August, and 
September, from three fourths to seven 
eighths of it, the fatality of drug-medica¬ 
tion is sufficiently obvious. 

But the physicians are joined to their 
idols, and the great masses of the people 
are bowing down in blind ignorance and 
stupid veneration before the juggernaut 
which crushes them. All over the land 
where we travel, the medical men oppose 
our efforts to enlighten the people, as though 
their bread-and-butter depended on their 
success in deluding the unthinking multi 
tude (as, indeed, they do); while the ma¬ 
jority of the people are so steeped in the 
falsities of three thousand years, that they 
seem incapable of entertaining any ideas on 
the subject, except that they must be pois¬ 
oned because they are sick. Nowhere do 
we find any sound intelligence abroad; no¬ 
where do the people evince the least interest 



in this matter, or manifest any desire for 
information, except where the publications 
of Jowler and \\ ells have had a circu¬ 
lation. And we have noticed in our travels 
one uniform result: The people, in all 
places where we have lectured, are interested 
in the health-reform, intelligent on medical 
subjects, and opposed to drug-medication 
precisely to the extent that hydropathic 
books and journals have been read among 
them. And it is certainly a logical infer¬ 
ence from the premises that, if all the 
people could be supplied with the publica 
tions of the house of Fowler and Wells, 
and induced to read them, the horrid and 
blighting curse of j yoisonopathy would speed 
ily be exterminated from earth. 

The fact that the physicians of our school 
cure all of their cases of bowel complaints, 
while the children die in droves under the 
auspices of the “ regular family physicians,” 
ought to be sufficient, it would seem, to 
induce both physicians and people to inves 
tigate the merits of our respective systems. 
But, unfortunately, the interest of one class, 
and the ignorance of the other, forms a 
barrier of mountain dimensions, between 
their minds and truth. 

The predisposing cause of dysentery, 
diarrhea, cholera, etc., is, invariably, consti¬ 
pation. The exciting causes are numerous, 
as sudden cold, over-exertion, unripe fruits, 
decayed vegetables, surfeit, putrescent ani¬ 
mal food, etc. The disease itself is an 
effort of the system to overcome obstruc¬ 
tions and relieve itself of impurities. This 
effort should not be suppressed with opium, 
alcohol, and other stimulants* and narcotics, 
nor aggravated and embarrassed with irri¬ 
tants and antiphlogistics, as calomel, anti- 
mon y> pepper, and turpentine, nor thwarted 
with revulsives, as emetics, purgatives, and 
blisters; but, on the contrary, it should be 
regulated and directed with whatever means, 
appliances, materials, or influences the liv¬ 
ing system can use under the circumstances. 
Disease is not a thing to be subdued, but 
an action to be guided. It is a process of 
purification, and should not be “ cured” by 
killing the patient. 

In all cases of bowel complaints there is 
deficient action in the skin, and an excessive 
determination of remedial action to the 
bowels. The sole danger consists in this 
disproportionate or unbalanced action, and 
the safety of the patient is secured by re¬ 
storing the balance of functional duty. The 
warm, tepid, or cool bath, according to the 


r 

temperature of the surface, with gentle r) 
friction to the skin, a quiet, horizontal pos- ' > 
tuie, abundance of fresh air, an enema of 
tepid water to free the bowels, and after¬ 
ward, enem?is of a small quantity of cool 
water occasionally, are the outlines of the 
proper remedial plan. When there is much 
pain of a griping kind, warm fomentations 
may be applied ; and when there is contin¬ 
uous pain, with heat and tenderness on 
pressure, as in ordinary dysenteries, cold, 
wet cloths should be applied constantly to 
the part. A universal rule is, to keep the 
extremities warm and the head cool. For 
cases attended with much heat over the 
whole surface, the wet-sheet pack is pecu¬ 
liarly appropriate. Hip baths, of a temper¬ 
ature suited to the patient—the sensations 
of the patient as to agreeableness being 
the guide—should be employed several 
times a day for a few minutes each time. 

I he diet should he of the simplest and 
blandest kind. For a day or two, and 
until the violence of the disease is materi¬ 
ally abated, none at all should be taken. 

The common practice of stuffing the pa¬ 
tients with mutton-broth, beef-tea, chicken 
soup, panada, wine whey, and other slops, 
though innocent as compared with the drugs 
usually administered, is considerably worse 
than useless. Baked apples, ripe berries, 
mealy potatoes, stewed tomatoes, and light 
unleavened bread are the proper articles, 
when the digestive powers are in condition 
to receive food at all. 

As constipation is the predisposing cause 
of the summer fluxes, the dietetic habits 
should be so regulated as to obviate this 
difficulty. Children or adults who are fed 
on coarse bread, good fruits, and plain 
vegetables, seldom have any trouble with 
the bowels—never any dangerous malady. 

Sanitariums for the Soldiers. —We 
read of extensive preparations being made 
for the reception and treatment of our inva¬ 
lid soldiers. Large hospitals, capable of 
accommodating several thousands of pa¬ 
tients are recommended to be constructed 
in salubrious localities, and supplied with 
all the appliances of the healing art, not 
neglecting, of course, the inevitable drug- 
shop. Now we respectfully but humbly 
suggest to the powers that be, that if they 
will give the physicians of our school the 
control of any one of these hospitals, we A 
will demonstrate a system which would, 
if generally adopted, as we said in the 5^ 
programme of our lectures in Washington Q 
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last lecture. Like the rebel, Beauregard, \ 
they were as brave as a “ Quaker gun,” 
when the enemy was afar off, but when it 
came to fighting, they “ skedaddled” unan- 


A CARD FROM DR. TRALL. 


City last winter, save the lives of thousands 
of our officers and soldiers, and save the 
United States Treasury millions of money. 

Wherever we meet with invalid soldiers, 
the majority of them are hearty in their 5 imously. 
execrations of the drug system. A major- jj 

itv of them seem to be fully aware of the fact To the Editor of the Transcript- Six months 
J \ ago I had the pleasure of speaking to the citizens 

that the worst part of their invalidism is \ 0 f Peoria, in Rouse’s Hall, for several evenings, \ 

that which the medicines of the surgeons \ and also on Sunday, on the great subject which j 

\ underlies all human improvement, and all prog- \ 
have induced. On the cars between l)eca- ^ rePS am0D g mankind, “The True Healing Art.” < 

tur and Bloomington, Ill., were a company \ I gave public notice that I should thou and there ; 

. ® | allege and prove that the drug-medical system 

of paroled prisoners and invalid soldiers s was f a ] se philosophy, absurd in science, in op- ; 

returning to their homes. Not one of them ^ position to nature, contrary to common sense, 

® . s disastrous in results, and the greatest curse of the 

that we conversed with expressed the least j civilized world; and that the hygienic medical j 

confidence in drug-medication, though none j system which I advocated, and which the physi- j 
w & & * cians of my school practiced, was true m science \ 

of them expressed any personal ill-will j an d successful in practice. Surely your readers < 

toward the surgeons who had dosed and \ will agree with me that these are important propo- 
& ^ sitions, and deeply concern the health and lives < 

drugged them. They declared that the j; 0 f th e community. How well I sustained these 

practice in their camps was an indiscrimi- \ radical and revolutionary positions, those who 
R a r . . \ heard me must judge for themselves. Some of 

nate routine, the pills and powders being s your physicians heard me. They were invited to 

made up beforehand, and dealt out to all 
alike, whether the disease was typhoid, 
pneumonia, measles, dysentery, diarrhea, 
or rheumatism. Quinine, opium, ipecac, 
and calomel were the essentials of the doses 
in all cases. 

We will make government a similar 
offer to the one we made Professor Henry, 
of the Smithsonian, last winter We j 

offered that if the Professor would let us ^ matter. If I teach the true medical system, the 
explain our ey.tem. .nd then, if w, eonld j £J^SXSSSi 

not answer all the objections which he and j and physicians to advocate a false and pernicious 

n c a i mpn nf \ doctrine, the doctors ought to show it. Our sys- 

all of the medical and scientific men ot j temg ^ directly antaf * ni8tical . Both can ' ot 

Washington could bring against it, we J be true. Nor does the truth lie in a medium be- 
,, n i tween the extremes. If their fundamental doc- 

would never speak again on the subject. , trines are trne , mine are false; if mine be true, 

We now offer the Medical Bureau of the % theirs are false. The issue between us is narrow- 
-\-r-r -t-\ a . .i . -r* ’ll • _ 1ie n ed down to a single yes or no. They have had 

War Department that, if they wi 1 g e ^ half a year to reflect upon and inwardly digest the 

the medical direction of one of the hospi- $ doctrines I advanced. They have had ample 
, ^ ,.i„ s time to prepare themselves for defending their 

tals, if our treatment is not vastly o e ^ own g y S t em or a ssailing mine. I now call upon 

successful than any plan of drug treatment $ them to do one or the other, or both, not slyly 
, , , i ^ J behind my back, but openly before the people, or 

—to be tested any way the epa s f orever a fter hold their peace, while the health- 

may piease to dictate—we will never again $ reformers are doing the noble work of extermi- 

“ . , . , r tt • ta _ $ nating the false and fatal system of drug-medica- 

mention the subject of Hygienic vs. D u 0 - s ^ on f rom the f ace 0 f the earth. 

Medication, while eternal ages roll their j R. T. Trall, M.D. 

ceaseless rounds. Is not this a good oppor- j Is it Prejudice or Dishonesty ?—In 
tunity for those who wish to put us down ? j nearly all the places where we have lec- 
A Regular “Skedaddle.” —Soon after $ tured, the medical gentlemen of the drug 
our course of lectures in Peoria, Ill., last $ trade, instead of meeting us in fair and 
winter, some of the physicians of that place $ manly discussion, as w T e always invite them 
talked about us, what we said and did, $ to do, have said all manner of evil things 
what we didn’t say, and what we would j behind our hacks and in the streets. There 

is nothing in the way of lying and misrep¬ 
resentation which they can make available 
in misleading the people, to which they do 
not resort. They accuse us of being an 


do so ; nay, they were challenged and defied to 
controvert any one of my propositions. This, 
however, they did not do. But soon after I left 
the place, as I have been informed, the opponents 
of my system waxed exceedingly valiant, and 
said many hard things of me and of my system, 
and intimated, among other things, that I would 
v never show my face in Peoria again, etc. I am 
\ now here, and shall speak in Rouse’s Hall on 
Saturday evening, and I respectfully renew my 
former invitation to the doctors to be present and 
discuss the points whereon we differ. I assure 


To bring the 


not dare to do again, etc. 
matters between us to a practical demon¬ 
stration, we published the following procla¬ 
mation in the Peoria Transcript of June 28. 

A sufficient commentary on the whole sub- 5 extremist, of libeling the profession, etc. 
ject is, perhaps, the bare statement of the J But there is one charge they do not bring 
fact, that not a soul of them attended our i against us. They do not charge us with 
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teaching false doctrines; nor do they allege r) 
that our practice is unsuccessful. We have r 
long believed, and have always so repre¬ 
sented to the public, that physicians, in 
opposing us so bitterly and so meanly and 
sneakingly, were more prejudiced than dis¬ 
honest. But we are fast coming to the 
conclusion that they know better than they 
act; that their selfishness and rank dishon¬ 
esty are the chief grounds of their spite 
and opposition. A majority of them seem 
to know that their own system is false and 
ruinous. They know it can not he defend¬ 
ed. They know that to bring it before the 
people would be its ruin. They seem to 
understand perfectly that investigation would 
be the death of it; that when the people 
can be induced to examine it they will most 
assuredly reject it. Hence the only safety 
of their false and murderous system con¬ 
sists in keeping the people in ignorance, 
and hence it is that, instead of meeting the 
issues we present^fairly before the public, 
they resort to slang and falsehood behind 
our back. 

Has it come to this, that the people must 
be deceived, misled, humbugged, kept in 
ignorance, deluded, and murdered, so that 
forty thousand drug-doctors in the United 
States can have a business worth to them 
one hundred millions a year? So far as 
we come in contact with the representatives 
of the drug-medical system, they seem to 
be inspired by the same interest and the 
same motives as the rumseller or the 
tobacconist. There is a demand on the 
part of a miseducated and ignorant people 
for drugs; and they say, as the rumseller 
says, if we do not drug them, somebody 
else will. And so the professors of the 
divine art of healing are doing business on 
the same principle that the sordid nostrum- 
vender or the mercenary liquor-dealer pan¬ 
ders to depraved appetites. In almost 
every place those who hear us lecture have 
asked the drug-physicians of the place if 
they do not, as a habit, give more medicine 
than they think useful to the patient; and 
in every instance the answer is in the 
affirmative. And what reason do the doc¬ 
tors assign for giving more medicine than 
their own judgments and consciences ap¬ 
prove ? Why, “ the people demand it. 
The people think they must have a good 
deal of medicine, and if we do not pre¬ 
scribe it they will not employ us.” Such 
is the invariable answer. Why do not the 
doctors enlighten the people? Why not 
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y disabuse them of their whims and false no¬ 
tions ? Why not endeavor to educate them 
aright ? The reason is, it would not pay. 
We fear there is, after all, more dishonesty 
than prejudice in the profession. And vve 
have come to the conclusion that the doc¬ 
tors, as a general rule, know a great deal 
better than they practice. 

Hard Watek and Intermittent Fever. 
—We have long thought and long taught 
that one of the most efficient causes of 
agues is hard water. During our recent 
trip to the West, we became acquainted 
with many cases which confirmed this opin¬ 
ion in a very striking manner. For exam¬ 
ple, a very intelligent gentleman in Indian¬ 
apolis informed us that he had suffered of 
occasional attacks of intermittent for mon tbs, 
but on discontinuing the use of hard water, 
and using only the soft water of a cistern, 
his intermittent soon disappeared, and has 
not troubled him since. We could relate 
many similar-cases. Chronic diseases of 
the liver and kidneys are, as is well known 
to medical men, very often occasioned by 
this cause. And it must seem very strange 
to all reflecting minds that physicians do 
not recommend soft water for these mala¬ 
dies, instead of prescribing calomel, opium, 
quinine, arsenic, and blisters. 

A Country Water-Cure.— >We have 
not yet relinquished the plan of establishing 
a country branch of our city establishment. 
Since we got frustrated in opening the 
Madison Water-Cure, we have heard of 
several places South and West where the 
inducements are very tempting, and we 
have several places and propositions under 
consideration. But as we can not do any¬ 
thing except plan and calculate until another 
season, we want' to select the very best 
place we can find for a large and permanent 
institution. To this end we would like to 
receive proposals and get information from 
all parts of the country where the requisite 
facilities exist. The essentials are, abund 
ance of pure, soft water, which can be car 
ried through all parts of the building; a 
situation high and dry, and removed from 
all malarious influences ; good society; 
schools and churches not far distant; plenty 
of shade-trees or groves; pleasant walks 
and drives; good gardens or markets in 
the neighborhood, and convenient of access 
from the adjacent villages and cities. We 
would prefer it within one day’s ride of 
New York—or if within one night’s ride by 
railroad, better still. 


Another Trip to Canada. —We shall > 
visit Toronto, Canada West, during the I 
week of the international exhibition, and j 
lecture each evening in the Mechanics’ In- \ 
stitute, from Monday, 22d, to Saturday, '> 
2/th September, inclusive. We hope then 
and there to make the acquaintance of many 
friends of our cause from all parts of Can¬ 
ada. Whether we shall be able to visit any 
other places before returning we are not 
now prepared to say. We may perhaps 
be able to give full particulars in the Sep¬ 
tember Teacher. 


Co Comspnhnfs. 


Answers in this department are given by Dk. Tkall. 


Consumption and Bronchitis.—O. C. M., Davis- 

™L e \ , Ind - \ w a very deii-ate child, subject to the 
worst torm of phthisic from the time 1 was two years old 
l r o w !' s twelve years of age; then the phthisic left me, 
and I enjoyed extra go >d health until I was twenty-five 
then I was attacked with typhoid fever, which reduced 
me very low, and left me with a very distressing cough 
at first dry and hacking; expectoration soon commenced’ 
Z i' ch h llas cont, ]} ,,ed years, and is often accompanied 

with bleeding from the lungs, I am also troubled with 
bronchitis, which affects me very much ; in damp weather 
I am very hoarse, and have aching pains in my throat 
5JJJ* eai J* haV ? had cllllls ’ m g ht sweats, and hectic 
lever. At times I am confined to my bed for a week or 
two then I slowly recover strength enough to be able to 
walk around and see to my househol • affairs. When my 
health was good my weight was 160 lbs., now it is 104. I 
am always better in cold, dry weather; warm, damp 
weather nearly suffocates me. I have taken all kinds of 
medicines used i.y Allopathic doctors, have been pustu- f 
Jated with antimony and blistered. But thus far every 
remedy has proved worthless, and I am looked upon as \ 
being in the last stage of tubercular consumption ; but this 
does not scare me; f am cheerio i bad contented ; I to ink I 
will do to try experiments on, if nothing else; I quit 
taking medicine about three mouths ago, and commenced 
battling all over in cold water every morning, exercise in 
the open air as much as possible, sleep on straw, and eat 
healthy food, corn bread and milk, with plenty of fruit 
and vegetables ; my appetite is very good and my health 
appears better than wnen I was ttiking medicine. 

1. W hat would be your home-treatment for my disease ? 

2. Do you think I wilt be likely to recover? 8. Ilave you 
ever cured any person whose disease was like mine? 

4. Have you ever seen inhaling apparatuses used with 
success when the patient was very low V 5. What is your 
treatment for prolapsis uteri, where a lady is nble to walk 
about and is capable of treating herself at home ? 6. What 
do you do for sore throat and running ears caused bv 
meash s? 7. How do you cure itch ? 

Dr. Trail, I hope you will notice this Imperfect scribble, 
and be so kind as to give an answer to it in your next 
1 ” m wife of an Allopathic physician, and I 
love the truth and seek for it. 

Like mos consumptives, you may get a glimpse of the 
truth after you have been fatally drugged, and when too 
late to save you. We are continually written to for advice 
for self-treatment by persons in the last stages of consump¬ 
tion, and who would soon die of the effects of the medi¬ 
cines they had taken, were there no consumption about it. 
We decline prescribing in such cases for two reasons. 1. 
The cases are incurable. 2. Should we give a single word 
of friendly counsel, the death would be charged upon our 
system by all of the drug doctors in the neighborhood, and 
probably all the friends of the patient. We only profess i 
to cure curable diseases. We can not raise the dead. 



Dtptheria. —M. S., Jamestown. N. Y. Please 
give a constant reader a description of the disease called 
diptherite or diptberia, and the Hydropathic plan of treat¬ 
ment. Is it contagious? How does it differ from croup 
or the putrid sore thioat? Wliat is the best plan of pre¬ 
vention ? 

We have written a book to give the people information 
on all of the above points and many more. It will cost 
you but a dollar. Heaven helps those who try to help 

themselves. - 

Palpitation.— B. N., Sandusky, O. Your 
trouble is owing almost, if not wholly, to constipation of 
the bowels. There is no organic disease of the heart. 
Coarse bread and fruit are the essentials of the cure. Do 
not use butter nor milk. 


Health Associations.—*C. P. D. and others. 

We are glad to hear that you are moving in the good 
cause. Who shall we hear from next? Send us all par¬ 
ticulars for publication. We hope to record the names of 
a hundred auxiliary societies before the beginning of 1868* 
and a roll of at least one thousand working members. 

Diarrhea.— N. O. P., Trenton, N. J. Good 

ripe fruit, without sugar, is among the best preventives of 
this disease in the warm season. When the disease exists, 
clear the bowels in the first instance with an injection of 
tepid water, and then keep quiet. If there is much 
griping pain, apply warm fomentations. If the abdomen 
is hot and tense, take tepid hip-baths and apply the wet- 
girdle. _ 

Wet Sheet.— R. S., Norwich, Conn. Is the 
wet-sheet pack the proper remedy for acuter lieumatism ? 
and if so, how frequently should it be employed ? 

That depends on what ails you, and what condition you 
are in. There are many kinds of acuter heumatism, and 
whether you should be packed at all or not, must be gov¬ 
erned by the degree of external temperature. If you are 
quite feverish take the pack, if not, the tepid ablution is 
preferable. Apply wet bandages to the swollen joints. 

“ Blood-Food.” — Miss A. S., Saratoga, N. Y. 
AH the preparations of iron are poisons. There is no 
“ blood-food” in the world, except ordinary aliments. 
The worst cases of nervousness and debility we have ever 
had to manage were occasioned by the prolonged em¬ 
ployment of iron as a remedy for the blood. 

Ulcers of the Cornea.— N. A. P., Shirley, 
Mass. These affections may generally be cured without 
caustic, though we find some cases in which it is neces¬ 
sary. There is no danger in applying it if properly done, 
and the system duly prepared for it. It should never be 
applied when the eyes are in a state of acute inflamma¬ 
tion. In this way thousands of eyes have been ruined. 
We have applied caustic to ulcers, tubercles, and granula¬ 
tions in many hundreds of cases, and never damaged the 
; organs of sight in the least. 

Asthmatic Attacks.— M. O. R., Toronto, C. W. 

Such paroxysms of short and suffocative breathing as you 
describe, are more frequently owing to an enlargement of 
the liver than to any other cause. No doubt the quinine 
which “cured” the intermittent has caused the asthma. 
Take the wet-sheet pack two or three times a week, the 
hip-bath twice a day, and wear the wet-girdle a part of 
each day. The diet must be strict and rather abstemious. 

Laryngitis.— A. L., Salina, N. Y. Your symp¬ 
toms, “ dry husky cough ; expectoration sometimes 
streaked with blood ; constant hoarseness; continual 
sense of irritation and soreness in the upper part of the 
windpipe,” etc., indicate, very clearly, laryngeal consump¬ 
tion. This is one of the most insidious and fatal forms of 
the disease, and no time should be lost in attending to it. 

If there is a frequent pulse and much emaciation, the ase 
is already hopeless. You can not treat yourself to any 
advantage under the circumstances which you mention. 

Medicating Disease.— M. S., Shirley, Mass. : If 

medicines are never necessary, why does the cat, when 
sick, seek catnip ; the dog a certain kind of grass, arid the 
toad plantain to cure the poison of a snake bite ? Is man 
ol leaa importance than reptiles ? 

Admitting the facts above assumed, there should be 
j some plant or living thing to which man should resort as 
| an infallible specific for all the ailments which his flesh is 
\ heir to. But our doctors have accumulated two thousand 
| drugs, dye-stuffs, chemicals, minerals—“ all the dregs and 
’ s * um of earth and sea”—and still the people die faster 
than before. We have no better evidence of the truth of 
the cat, dog, and toad stories than “ they say so.” and 
that is poor authority. _ 

Hard Water.— C. P. P., Noblesville, Ind. You 
can never cure albuminaria, nor any other form of kidney 
disease, while you drink har<4 water. Many cases of in¬ 
termittent fevers are prolonged for months by the use of 
hard water. - 

Salt and Tepper.— R. S., Auburn, N. Y. Do 
salt and pepper, almost universally used as seasonings 
belong to the list of foods or poisons ? 

They are poisons, and nothing else. Medical books 
teach, and physicians often assert, that no one can live 
without salt. But Nature teaches the contrary. 
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THE MOVEMENT-CURE. 

The other day a stout, well-formed man, with 
dark hair and strong arms, led the writer into 
his movement-room at 15 Laight Street. It looked 
like a gymnasium at first, but a closer glance as¬ 
sured me that the apparatus was designed for in¬ 
valids rather than for men and women in sound 
health. In a few moments I saw him operate— 
indeed, the writer, though well and hearty, was the 
subject of the operation ; I had contracted a lit¬ 
erary stoop by much writing, so he took the in¬ 
itiatory step toward squaring my shoulders. He 
did the work so well that the exercise was more 
like relaxation than effort; but I must reserve for 
a future paper the modus operandi , for by that 
time I shall have had more experience. I have 
been reading some excellent books on the sub¬ 
ject, and looking a little into the philosophy of 
the movement-cure, and shall venture to give my 
opinion respecting it at the risk of being consid¬ 
ered impracticable and visionary, and I com¬ 
mence with the remark that, in my judgment, the 
movement-cure can perform wonders and add 25 
per cent, to life. In order to secure the right 
movements, to make sure of the exercise that is 
needed, the teacher or the doctor must understand 
the nature and the relations of the physical or¬ 
ganization. Quackery is to be deplored and 
avoided in the movement as well as in any mode 
of cure. 

He must be familiar with the laws of respira¬ 
tion, digestion, circulation, and secretion. Food 
and oxygen are the elements of life—one enter¬ 
ing the blood through the laboratory of the 
stomach, the other by means of respiration through 
the lungs. In a man of ordinary size, twenty five 
pounds of blood have to be kept in constant cir¬ 
culation, and twenty-one pounds of solvent juices 
have to be poured into the digestive canal for the 
solution of the food. The delicate and wonder¬ 
ful machinery of man must not be trifled with. 
You would not expect a stone-breaker to pound 
your gold repeater into harmonious operations, 
neither need you expect that the exquisite organ¬ 
ization of the human frame can be repaired by 
unskillful and uninformed quackery. 

The system of cure I am here to suggest to 
your candid consideration is the intelligent use of 
principals and agents, suggested by science and 
experience to restore lost health ; and we know 
that movements have great power to direct and 
enforce nutrition—they assist nature in her efforts 
to absorb strength from the right materials when 
properly employed, and aid her also in the re¬ 
moval of waste matter. 

I shall not attempt to give a complete catalogue 
of all the motions that are made by nature or by 
art. There is the chemical change in the tissues 
of the body—there is the reproducing of the 
wasting parts, or, in other words, growth—there 
is muscular action, by which all the bones, nerves, 
glands, vessels, and tissues are moved—there is 
the motion of circulation, by means of which the 
crimson current flows in perpetual motion through 
every vein, and fiber, and artery. There is the 
motion by means of which the contents in the 
canals flow to their outlets. The beating of the 
heart, the rising and falling of the chest, are 
motions that have been themes of song and elo- 


5 quence in all ages and in all lands under the sun. 
i There are the motions of respiration, inspiration, 

/ expiration, the oscillation of the neck, the quiver- 
j ing vibration and shuddering of emotion, yawn- 
j ing, coughing, laughing, sneezing, crying, etc. 
i These motions are all influenced by mechanical 
f force. The nicely adjusted loom of nerves and 
\ tissues through which the shuttle of motion 
i passes, weaves a fabric of beauty and strength, 
or an uncomely pattern of loose threads that are 
] easily sundered. 

Muscular motion is undoubtedly the propelling 
power of all other motions. It is to the involun¬ 
tary motions of the chest, and the abdomen, and 
the blood —what the steam is to the engine. The 
body is a fountain of strength, and in perfect 
health the supply will be equal to the waste ; but 
if a violation of the laws of nature puts an 
obstacle in the way — why, more force than can 
be spared is expended in the effort to clear the 
track $ if a number of obstacles are in the way, 
the unequal distribution of her forces will be 
such that some parts of the system will be neg¬ 
lected — fatigue, feebleness, and sickness will be 
the result. 

Under such circumstances a little help will be 
of incalculable value. It is unwise to overtax 
the body at such times ; severe exertion is to be 
avoided. Here the help of the doctor who 
understands his calling is indispensable. He may 
think best to exercise a single organ or single set 
of muscles, to move a leg or an arm, or manipu¬ 
late a hand or foot, or move the entire body. 
When I speak of movements I do not refer to 
gymnastics or exercise. Gymnastics are motions, 
it is true, but motions to be performed by those 
who are not sick; they develop and strengthen 
the muscle when the patient has power to endure 
such action. Exercise has a broad signification 
—walking, riding, swimming will come properly 
under that head. The movements to which I 
allude are “ mechanical agencies directed upon 
the whole system or a part of it, for the purpose 
of inducing determinate effects upon its vital 
actions, and generally having reference to its 
pathological state. 

They are active and passive, simple and com¬ 
pound, and their variety is innumerable. All ; 
classes of men and women can be vastly benefit- ; 
ted by the movement-cure. Deformities can be j 
remedied, dyspepsia driven off, and health and j 
length of days secured. Immediately after my < 
first trial, I felt better. I could think, and talk, < 
and write better than before. My appetite was J 
improved and my muscular strength invigorated. J 
Nothing but the movement exercise has made 
Doctor Windship a miracle of muscular power. > 
Nature endowed him with a slender constitution, \ 
and he is physically under size, but regular and 
often-repeated movements have developed his 
strength so that he has the form of an ordinary 
man combined with the force of a giant. What 
the movement has done for him it can do for 
others. There is gospel truth in the remark made 
by Horace Mann, that “ not only a wicked heart, 
but a foul stomach’ 7 and a feeble body are 
“ abominations to the Lord.” Such being the 
fact, let no time be lost by those who can be bene¬ 
fited by the movement-cure. There are persons 


whose hearts are stagnant as the Dead Sea—let 
them go and be quickened into life. There are 
persons whose deformities are an eyesore—they 
stoop, and crouch, and creep about with their 
heads bowed as they were looking for an 
early grave; let them be straightened and strength¬ 
ened so that they can look up to the sky which 
appears like an inverted blossom of blue and 
gold. “ God has made man upright, but man has 
sought out many inventions to make himself 
crooked.” 

Ladies are keen observers, and they never fail 
to mark the crooked, stooping, slouching, dron¬ 
ing specimens of humanity who libel the race by 
their looks, their language, and their gait. Those 
who desire to appear well in the eyes of the fair 
sex should maintain their manhood by their 
“ uprightValk and conversation.” G. W. B. 


Mr 
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ITEMS FROM ILLINOIS. 

Some thirty years ago I remember seeing a 
flaming sign on the top of a high block of build¬ 
ings in Cincinnati reading thus : 

INFERNAL REGIONS OPENED ! 

Now I propose to those who are ready for it, to 
reverse this picture or scene, and open the 

HEAVENLY REGIONS 

—but not in the contracted square walls of a 
building made with hands and illuminated with 
gas. ******* 

Really it does seem as if the materials for the 
construction of a more harmonious world were 
“ abundant and cheap,” but where are the build¬ 
ers ? True, repairers and tinkers abound. * * 

Go preach the Gospel of prevention, and 
not merely with the voice, but in that far more 
effective way of living it out in practice. 

Is the “good time coming” always to be com¬ 
ing ? The present is a very beautiful world to 
me, but oh, how much more so it might be if we 
would only abandon the use, and domesticating 
of brutes! and until we do cease to use them, we 
shall be both morally and physically degener¬ 
ated. No great moral and physical achievements 
can be made by the human race while we are so 
enslaved by brutes. 

We are all more or less affected by our associa^ 
tions or surroundings. Now, no one can have 
anything to do with hogs or cattle without either 
becoming somewhat like them, or at least rough, 
coarse, and cruel. 

“ But what should we do for fat ? Fat gives 
us strength and warmth.” Here you are mis¬ 
taken, my friend. Suppose you should fe£d 
your horse on fat, would he be healthier or 
stronger, think you? * * * I know it is not 
his natural food, neither do I think it is yours. 
Still I am inclined to the opinion that man 
instinctively demands a more oily food than the 
horse. All animals have an instinctive food of 
which they naturally partake, and on which they 
flourish best; but that food may be almost entire¬ 
ly superseded by something else, and they still 
retain considerable vigor. 

Now would it not be well for us to ascertain 
as near as possible what the instinctive food 


✓ - ^vipvuo ; of the human family is, and as fast as possible re- 

whose blood is as sluggish as the Jordan and ’ vert back to that. 
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It seems to me that most of the natural food of ? 
man grows upon trees. Fruits and nuts are al 
most universally liked, especially by the young ; 
and it is to the young we must go to get our first 
lessons for a higher and purer life. 

If man has an instinctive food as well as 
other animals, and instinct is to be his guide 
in the selection of food, why should it not direct 
him in the construction of his dwelling, etc., as it 
does other animals? ***** 

I do not say that man should bo guided entire¬ 
ly by his instinct, but I do say, science, reason, 
and experiment have most signally failed to 
make man universally happy here, or satisfy his 
aspirations for the “ hereafter.” 

“ Coming events cast their shadows before.” 

Gazing down the dim vista of coming time, 

I see man emerging from his inharmonious and 
unhappy condition. He feels the monsters gnaw¬ 
ing at his vitals, but can not yet just see their 
shapes distinct enough to clutch and strangle 
them. 

SUPERFLUITIES, SUPERFLUITIES ! 

More than half of the labor of the world is not 
only not necessary, but really injurious. We 
are struggling and toiling for that which when 
obtained adds only care and anxiety. * * * 

How much cruelty and ill-nature are shown by 
those who have the care and management of 
brutes! Confine a boy or girl to the constant 
care of even a cow, and see if early wrinkles 
will not show themselves about and between the 
eyes. Listen to the tones of their voices! they 
are not always soft and musical as a child’s should 
be. Childhood, ay, and old age too, for that 
matter, should ever be surrounded with those 
things that will make them cheerful, healthful 
and happy. ****** 

DRY FRUIT. 

We need more dry fruit. After all, it is one of 
the best ways to preserve many, if not most 
kinds of fruit. And oh, ye dwellers among the 
mountains and plains of our broad country, I 
beseech you spare the spontaneous fruits. Let 
the berries grow in your pastures and fence 
corners, around stone heaps and by the road¬ 
sides, and let your children gather and dry what 
they do not need to eat while fresh. Especially 
the blue and whortleberry. And if you have 
more than you need, send them “ out West,” 
where they do not grow. Only think, these ber¬ 
ries cost fifty cents per bottle in Keokuk now, 
and there is not over a pint in a bottle. Prob¬ 
ably if they were dried they would not weigh 
half a pound. 

Always dry the best of fruit if it can be had. 
Sugar and spices can not take its place, nor com¬ 
pensate for the lack or loss of the natural flavor 
of good fruit. 

We are constantly reminded of the great want 
of more fruits, whenever we approach a table of 
food, and whenever fruit does offer, if it were as 
great a stickler for the 1 tws of etiquette as some 
people, it would apologize for its diminutive and 
shabby appearance—especially the former. * * 

Now for the paradise where nature is kindly 

nourished, and not thwarted and crucified_ 

where can it be found ? H. B. 

Hamilton. 
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LINES TO JEFFERSON DAVIS. 

BY JOHN F. POOLE. 

On, wonderful man ! 

Dare I hope my pen can 
Do justice to such a grate feller as you ! 

Oh, wot k<n I say, 

Or wot kin I do, 

In a poetlck manner to put you through ? 

Ah, where shall I look, 

In what history or book, 

To find out your ekwal, by hook or by crook ? 

, There was Sezer an’ Grackus, 

Punckus Pilot an’ Backus, 

Judas, Mark Antony, Brutcus, and Burr, 

One an’ all in their time made a stir; 

There was Allover Crommell, that knocked off the 
krown 

From the head of a king. But to come later down, 
There’s Looi Napowlion, a grate man, indede, 

But they’re nothin’ to you, for they didn’t secede. 
Ah, where kin I find out a match for you ? Where ? 
If I don’t hit it soon, I’ll give up in dispare. 

I have it, grate Davis, no fear of a libel 

In a kounterpart for you—his Dame’s in the Bible. 

The first of seceders, I read it at skool, 

He was tired of serving, he wanted to rule; 

But history tells us what to him befell: 

He was kicked out of heaven and driven to -_well 

^ on kin see in the book, 

If you happen to look, 

The way that was taken his goose for to cook. 

Now, between you and I, 

I’ve been told—it’s no lie— 

By a man wot’s deep letter’d, a grate rary avis, 

That Lucifer is Latin for Jefferson Davis. 

—A^. Y. Saturday Evening Courier. 


THE TURKISH BATH. 

[CONCLUDED FROM JUNE NUMBER.] 

Where the bath is the practice of the people 
there are no diseases of the skin ; all cases of in¬ 
flammation, local and general, are subdued. 
Gout, rheumatism, sciatica, or stone can not exist 
when it is consecutively and sedulously employed 
as a curative means. I am inclined to say the 
same in reference to the plague. I am certain of 
it with reference to the cholera.* As to con¬ 
sumption. that scourge of England, that pallid 
specter, which sits by every tenth domestic hearth 
; amor| g the higher orders—it is not only unknown 
where the bath is practiced, but it is curable by 
its means. 

The bath, then, is not hot water, nor even is it 
vapor, but a chamber filled with hot air, where 
steam may be generated at pleasure, and where 
water hot or cold can be used ad libitum. It 
further requires to have shampooing added. It is 
at the same time a place of recreation. Finally, 
a bath is not a bath if it be solitary— it must be 
social ; this is not only requisite for its use, but 
also for its economy. 

Now as to expense, a bath might be had for one 
quarter of the price of a glass of gin: for we 
have water in more abundance, and at a cheaper 
rate, than at Rome. 

To substantiate this estimate I prepared some 


In Cork, the men employed in cleaning out the brew¬ 
ers vats, and who have thus he^n in a Turkish bath, were 
during the prevalence of the chol*-ra, free from that dis- 
order. The other workmen in those establishments, at 
that time, petitioned to be put to that work .-JToteto Xe- 
print , 1856. 


calculations, but having visited the baths and 
wash-houses recently established, I find the case 
illustrated to my hand by practice, and affording 
an entire confirmation of all, and more than all, 
that I have said. It is not long since there was 
not a hot bath to be got in London under two 
shillings ; wbat would then have been said if any 
one had had the hardihood to advance, that hot 
baths might be got for twopence ? and that bath¬ 
ing establishments, charging from one penny for 
cold baths up to sixpence, should become profit¬ 
able concerns? Such, nevertheless, is the fact. 
There is here no new idea, no new process, no 
new demands; it has simply been suggested to 
build larger establishments, and to throw them 
open at a smaller sum ; so that we have hitherto 
been deprived of these advantages through the 
partial blindness of those who have, in as far as 
they do see, deplored the blindness of others, not 
thinking that probably other films intercepted 
their own sight. 

I will therefore take the result obtained in these 
baths and wash-houses as the basis of the calcu¬ 
lation which I wish to establish. For a thousand 
baths the charge for water varies from twenty to 
twenty-eight shillings ; the coals for fuel from 
fifteen to thirty shillings ; the other charges from 
fifteen to twenty shillings. In all these cases, the 
lower sum is of course above what the charge 
will be when experience has pointed out im¬ 
provements and economy. Taking the most 
economical of these establishments, we have 
baths at the rate of fifty shillings a thousand : 
that is, at a little more than a halfpenny apiece. 
The allowance of water for each bath is forty-five 
gallons ; fuel enters for one third into the charge, 
deducing these charges to what would be in¬ 
curred in the Turkish bath, there would be a 
saving of eight ninths for the water, and probably 
five sixths for the fuel, and an entire savin- for 
the charge of attendance for the poorer closes 
[ the o'sauvou? /3a\vsJa'ouvvsj) • thus we should 
have on the thousand baths, the charge for water 
and fuel reduced from thirty-five to five shillings • 
and the charge for attendance being withdrawn 
from the poorer classes, the expense would 
amount to one penny for sixteen baths, or four 
baths for a farthing. 

Here I am going upon the data supplied by 
these bathing establishments, where the water is 
furnished to them at a very low price, namely, 
fifteen shillings for the one thousand barrels of 
thirty gallons, and where the coals consumed are 
of an inferior quality, at nine shillings a ton ; and 
these are the points in which England and its 
capital possess such great advantages l n 
these establishments they can furnish between 
one and two thousand baths a day, at an outlay 
of £15 or £16 a week ; and as the experiment 
has so far so well succeeded, two hundred of them 
would supply London, at the rate of a bath each 
each person weekly, for which the weekly ex 
penditure would be £3,000, or £150.000 per 
annum, which would occasion a daily use of 
126,000,000 of gallons of water. In the Turkish 
manner the expenditure of water would be 
15,000,000- and taking the proportionate savino- % 
in fuel, there would be a saving of one half the W 
outky, or £75,° 00 a year; but, as the facility 
thus afforded, and the habits so engendered, 
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would lead in our climate, and in our circum¬ 
stances, to a much more frequent use of the bath 
than once a week, and as it would constantly be 
had recourse to by the lower orders, without their j 
going through the whole process, the establish¬ 
ments would have to be proportionately larger, j 
and the expenditure greater. At all events, it is j 
now no longer a theoretical matter: these baths j 
are in use, and are extending; and the question ; 
is, whether we shall introduce a perfect instead i 
of a defective method—an economical instead of j 


for London, and each would have for its support 
£1,500 a year. The cost of erection would be 
provided as for hospitals, churches, etc., by 
foundation, donations, bequests, subscriptions, or 
municipal charges. 

The poor of England have never had an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing the comfort which is derived 
on a cold day from the warmth imparted by such 
an atmosphere, flow many of the wretched in¬ 
habitants of London go to their chilly homes in 
the winter months benumbed with cold, and with 


an expensive one ? But if this new charge be 
incurred, we have, on the other side, to look 
forward to the possibility of retrenchment in con¬ 
sequence of the altered habits of the people. 
The one that first presents itself is the diminu¬ 
tion of maladies, doctors 7 and apothecaries’ fees 
and drugs, loss of time from sickness, and at¬ 
tendance ; and here, to say nothing of the differ¬ 
ent value of life, the saving for London alone 
will have to be reckoned by millions. Next are 
temperance and sobriety. At first sight the con¬ 
nection will not appear so immediate $ it will, 
however, be unquestionable to those familiar 
with countries where the bath is in use. I know 
of no country, in ancient or modern times, where 
habits of drunkenness have co-existed with the 
bath. Misery and cold drive men to the gin-shop : 
if they had the bath—not the washing-tub, but 
the social hamdn —to repair to, this, the great 
cause of drunkenness, would be removed ; and if 
this habit of cleanliness were general, restraints 
would be imposed on such habits by the feelings 
of self-respect engendered. 

Gibbon has indulged in speculations on the 
consequences for Europe that would have follow¬ 
ed bad Charles Martel been defeated on the 
plains of Tours. One of these effects would have 
been, that to-day in London there would be no 
gin-palaces, and a thousand baths. 

In London and its suburbs there are nearly two 
millions of inhabitants ; of these, one million and 
a half, at least, can not afford those baths which 
we use.* Deducting a fifth for infants under forty 
days old, and persons confined to bed, there would 
remain twelve hundred thousand; so that two 
hundred thousand bodies, which now carry their 
filth from the cradle to the grave, would be daily 
washed. Judging by the scale of prices at Con¬ 
stantinople! or Rome, the cost of the bath might 
begin from one penny or twopence, and range 
upward to five shillings ; striking the average at 
sixpence, we should have £5,000 daily, or 
£1,500,000 per annum. An ordinary bath will 
accommodate two hundred persons daily. At 
Constantinople, for a population of five hundred 
thousand (Turks), three hundred are requisite. 
In Cordova there were nine hundred ; in Alex¬ 
andria, when taken by the Arabs, there were four 
hundred. One thousand baths would be required 


* The trough full of hot water called a “ bath,” used to 
cost m Loudon at least one shilling and sixpence, so that 
persons with less th*n £200 a-year could not afford to use 
thiou. In Paris, with fuel and water so much dearer, 
baths can be had as low as one third. The recent washing- 
houses are something, but only as a commencement, and 
an earnest. Such contrivances will not change a people’s 


t Everything is dearer in England than in Turkey, ex¬ 
cept those things which are wanting for the bath : fuel is 
at a third of the cost, water is infinitely more abundant, 
and we have the same advantages over every other capital 
cf Europe. When the charge for the bath was at Home a 
quadrant, the price of wheat differed little from what it is 
at present in England. 



no means of recovering their animal warmth but 
by resorting to spirits and a public-house fire. 
The same sixpence which will only procure them 
a quartern of the stimulant, 'which imparts but a 
momentary heat, would, if so expended, obtain 
for them at once warmth and refreshment. 

Do not run away with the idea that it is Islamism 
that prevents the use of spirituous liquors ; it is 
the bath. It satisfies the cravings which lead to 
those indulgences, it fills the period of necessary 
relaxation, and it produces, with cleanliness, 
habits of self-respect, which are incompatible 
with intoxication : it keeps the families united, 
which prevents the squandering of money for 
such excesses. In Greece and Rome, in their 
worst times, there was neither “ blue ruin” nor 
“ double stout.” 

The quantity of malt consumed in former days 
is referred to as a test of relative well-being. 
This I do not deny ; but there can be no question 
that pure water is the most wholesome drink,* as 
it is unquestionable, that if London were Mussul¬ 
man, the operative, as the rest of the population, 
would bathe regularly, have a better-dressed 
dinner for his money, and prefer water to wine or 
brandy, gin or beer. The bath, therefore, would 
secure at once cleanliness and temperance. 

Where Christianity first appeared, cleanliness, 
like charity or hospitality, was a condition of 
life. Christ and the Apostles went through the 
legal ablutions. When the relaxation took place 
at the first council at Jerusalem, in favor of the 
Gentiles, these points could never have been 
raised or called in question, for in this respect the 
habits of the nations were in conformity with the 
Jewish law. Reference is made to it in the 
fathers,! not as a practice only, but as a duty4 


* Two patients in adjoining bedB, one seventy-five, the 
other fifty, father and son, were suffering from diseased 
liver, and other effects of intemperance. The attention ot 
the party (the governors, inspecting the Bedford Infirm¬ 
ary) being drawn to these cases, I observed that the elder 
would recover, and the younger would not. On being 
asked the grounds f»r my opinion, I said, “The one is the 
son of a beer-drinking, the other of a buttermilk-drinking 
father.” The event confirmed my anticipation. During 
the youth of the elder, he bad never tasted beer or tea- 
milk and but’ermilk were then the people’s drink. 

t No one entered a church without washing the face and 
hands.— Tertitll. de Orat. cap. ii. Clemens Alexan¬ 
drines, prescribing rules to Christians for bathing, gives 
four reasons : cleanliness, health, warmth, pleasure.— 
Pcedag. 1. iii. c. 9. 

X Tne Mussulmans say, “The physician is before the 
Imaum, for if your bowels are disordered you can not 
pray.” Like the Romans, they have superseded the 
physician by the bath Tne Brahmins hold disease to be 
siniul. “What worship is there not in mere washing! 
perhaps one of the most moral thiDgs a man, in common 
cases, has in his power to do. This consciousness of per¬ 
fect outer pureness—that to thine skin there now adheres 
no foreign speck of imperfection—how it radiates on thee, 
with cunning symbolic influence, to thy very soul! Thou 
hast an increase of tendency toward all good things what¬ 
soever. The oldest Eastern sag<-8 with joy and holy grati¬ 
tude had felt it to be so, and that it was the Milker’s gift 
an<l will. It remains a religious duty in the East. Nor 
could Herr Trofessor Strauss, when I put the question, 
deny that for us, at present, it is still such here in the 
West. To that dingy operative emerging from his soot 
mill, what is the first duty I will prescribe, and offer help 


--- 

AND [Aug., 

> In the primitive Church of England the bath was 
,< a religious observance : the penitent was in some 

I cases forbidden its use ; but then cold bathing 
was enjoined. Knighthood was originally a re¬ 
ligious institution, and the conferring of it is a 
church ceremony. The aspirant knight prepared 
himself by the bath. The second distinction which 
\ it is in the power of the sovereign of England to 
j bestow, is entitled “ The Order of the Bath.” 
\ Now, the sovereign who confers, and the knights 
J who receive the title, never saw a real bath in 

I their lives.* 

When tesselated pavements of caldaria , or frag¬ 
ments of laconicum and hypocaust, come to light 
< in our streets or fields, the modern Goth gazes 
j with the same stupid wonder, without the same 
, respect! with which the barbarians of this land 
(Morocco) look upon their fathers’ works ; you 
< can tell them the date of their ruins ; they could 
| explain to you the use of yours. The Romans 
> could recall the time when their fathers only 
\ washed their hands and their feet;! the Turks, 
the time when their fathers washed neither. We 
| have to recall the time when our fathers knew 
| what it was thoroughly to be washed, and to be 
\ wholly clean; and, reversing the experience of 
j these people, and combining in our progress their 
j points of departure, we have arrived at washing 
> hands and feet only, or washing neither. 

\ Britain received the bath from the Romans, 

| Ireland from the Phoenicians^ Hungary from the 
s Turks, Spain from the Saracens||—everywhere it 


l toward ? That he clean the skin of him. Can he, prav, 
< by any ascertained method? One knows not to a cer- 
j tainty ; but, with a sufficiency of soap and water, he can 
v wash. Even the dull English feel sometlimg of this: 
i they have a saying, ‘ Cleanliness is near of kiu to godli- 
? ness;’ yet never in »ny country saw I men worse washed, 
; and, in a climate drenched with the softest cloud water, 
\ such a scarcity of baths.” — Sauertkig. 

\ * Being present with aMussu'msn at one of the most 

( splendid ceremonies of the Catholic Church, I was anxious 
to note the impression he received. As he was silent, I 
put questions to him ; called his attention to the incense, 
the chants, the dresses, the white lace over the colored 
vestments—but all in vain. I afterward asked him what 
\ had been passing in his mind ? He replied, it was very 
\ magnificent, adding, 4 I could only think of their feet.” 

< + The Duke of Wellington, notwithstanding the reraon- 

; strances of the clergyman of the parish, had the pavement 
l of a bath, discovered at Silchester, filled in because his 
{ tenant was annoyed by people crossmg a field to look at 
J it. “DOM. The walls, which, stranger, you behold, are 
the remains of the baths which tbe city of Pisa'anciently 
used. Of these, consuming time has destroyed the rest, 
{ and left only the sudat<>Hum , which, overturned neither 
by an innumerable series of ages, nor by the injuries of 
barbarians, allures the eye studious of antiquity. Approach 
< and contemplare, and you will see the beautiful form of the 
j edifice, you will observe the plan of the lights, and how 
i the heat is sent through tubes. You will have to complain 
of no concealment, nor will you affirm that anything of 
J this kind can be found more perfect elsewhere. And you 
; will return thanks to the great Duke Cosmo III., who, 

{ lest this illustrious monument should altogether perish, 
j made it his peculiar care and custody.”— Inscription on 
') the Roman Bath at Pisa. 

X Nam prisco more tradiderunt brachia et crura quotidie 
abluere quae scilicet sordes opere collegerant.—S emeoa 
\ Ep . h7. 

§ By the merest accident I made this discovery. A lady 
\ mentioned to me “ a practice of sweating” which she 
; had heard of in her childhood among the peasantry. I 
; subjoin an extract of a letter written in reply to inquiries : 

< “ With respect to the sweating-houses, as they are 
( called, I remember, about forty years ago, seeing one in 
< the island of Kathlin, and shall try to give you a descrip- 
\ tion of it: It was built of basalt stones, very much in the 
shape of a bee-hive, with a row of stones inside, for the 
person to sit on when undergoing the operation. There 
was a hole at the top and one near the ground where the 
- person crept in, and seated him or herself; the stones 

i having been heated in the same way as an oven for baking 
bread is; the hole on the top beiug covered with a sod, 
while being heated; but, I suppose, removed to admit the 
person to breathe. Before entering, the patient was 
stripped quite naked, and on coming out dressed again in 
the open air. The process was reckoned a sovereign cure 
for rheumatism and all sorts of pains and aAes. They 
are fearful-looking things, as well as I remember.” 

II In the fifteenth century, baths were still in common 
use in Spain, for a law of Castile forbids the Moors and the 
Jews to bathe with the Christians. 
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has disappeared. In Greece it was as common as 
in Turkey. Greece became “ civilized,” and the 
bath took wing.* Everywhere throughout Europe 
the point of departure is cleanliness, the result of 
progress is filth. How is it that a habit so cleanly, 
associated with edifices so magnificent, leading to 
intercourse of the classes of society so useful to 
the state, and conferring on the poorer orders so 
large a measure of comforts and enjoyments, 
should have disappeared wherever light, learning, 
taste, liberality have spread ? When abstractions 
have got possession of the brain of a people, you 
can no more reckon upon its tastes than upon its 
acts. 

“ What ruler in modern times can make a com 
parison otherwise than degrading to himself be 
tween the government over which he presides and 
those of ancient Greece or Rome ? Can he reflect, 
without taking shame to himself, that the heads 
of the republics of Athens and Sparta, the tri 
bunes, aediles, consuls, censors, and emperors of 
Rome, thought they had not rendered the condi¬ 
tion of the poor tolerable unless they had afforded 
them the gratuitous enjoyment of baths, theaters, 
and games, to make them forget for some hours of 
the day the hardships and privations which pov¬ 
erty brings with it? The boasted happiness of 
the English common people (if, indeed, any one 
can be hardy enough to vaunt it nowadays) is 
infinitely lower than was that of the plebeians of 
Greece or Rome.”f *, 

The evils of our system do not spring from the 
violence pf passion, but from fallacies. We, of 


course, can not grapple with our own fallacies'? I We? , After ridicnle for ™™ing, the 

therefore all that philanthropy-and science can l < ay "!f y C °, me that 1 sha " suffer rc P roaeh for <Je ' 


therefore all that philanthropy* and science can 

do is to try to heal, piecemeal, the sores which 
legislation,engenders wholesale. * The bath is an 
idea which the simplest* mind may grasp ; it is a 
work which industry, not genius, is required to 
accomplish. We found hospitals for the sick, we 
open houses of refuge for the destitute ; we have 
recently been engaged in finding nightly shelter 
for the homeless ; wash houses have been estab¬ 
lished. How many are anxious to find some sort 
of holiday, or innocent recreation, for the classes 
whose commons we have inclosed, and whose 
festivities we have put down—how many seek to 
raise the lower orders in the moral and social 
scale ? A war is Tvaged against drunkenness, im¬ 
morality, and filthiness in every shape. Here is 
the effectual weapon! here is an easy and certain 
cure ! It is no speculation or theory ; if it were 
so, it would easily find apostles and believers. 

The good-will and means that run to waste 
through our not knowing how to be clean are enor¬ 
mous. A small town in the New Forest, with 
Roman daring, planned a ‘bath as a work of 
public utility, but built it with English coin, of 
which it took £8.000. There are steam-apparatus, 
reservoirs for sea-water ,f etc. It was a model 

* A Greek sailor once sat down to eat, with me with 
dirty hands: observing my look of astonishment, he said 
flourishing them,* “ No one will amise me of being 
Tourkolat os (worshiper of the Turks).” What kind of 
peopln mu-t that be whose enemies make thei* patriotism 
consist in filth ! 

t 5;- Mer y°n, unpublished work on the Eastern BUh 

T That horrid sea-water, in which a savage will not 
I bathe unless he has fresh water to rmse himself, is one of 
the infatuations that utterly bewilder one. Bathers of 
course in the sea get air and exercise, but do not imagine 
' f. he, ; e * a virtue in impure water, or s-nse in exposure 
) °{ dellcatn forms to cold and chiU. The same may be said 
Uof mineral waters. 3 


bathing establishment. It is now selling as bricks 
and old iron! Close by there are large boilers 
for evaporating salt, over which, at the cost of a 
few planks, a Russian vapor-bath might have been 
had. The use of the vapor was not unknown. 
There were persons who repaired thither for 
cutaneous and other disorders, and were cured. 

Consider the heat and steam throughout the 
manufactories of England, which the instinct of a 
Russian boor, or Laplander, or Red Indian would 
apply for the benefit of the miserable population 
engaged in those works, and now allowed to run 
to sheer waste. The filthiest population exists, 
with the most extensive means of cleanliness. A 
nation that boasts of its steam, that is puffed up 
with its steam, that goes by steam, does not know 
how to use steam to wash its body, even when it 
may be had gratis. 

The people that has not devised the bath can 
not deserve the character of refinement, and 
(having the opportunity) that does not adopt it, 
that of sense. Servility, however, we do possess, 
and any person of distinction has it in his power 
to introduce it. That which all despise, when 
only a thing of use, will be by all rushed after 
when it becomes a matter of fashion. The sight 
of a bath of a new fashion, and enjoyed by an¬ 
other people, has impelled me to make this en¬ 
deavor to regain it for my own. Is Europe ever 
to remain on the map the black spot of filth? 
Can. she owe "the bath only to tBe Roman sword 
or Moorish spear? Must she now awaft the 
Cossack lance? After ridicule for warning, the 


to 


precating the event, and it will be- said to me, 

“ These barbarians,, who, *Providence-like, have 
come to composejour troubles—Roman-like,'to 
teaclf us to be clean!” 


come such trifles as these, how is she fitted 
meet the coming fatigues of wife and mother ? 

These are important, if superficial, sugges¬ 
tions ; but there are other considerations which 
go deeper. I take the special provocatives of 
disease among American women to be in great 
part social. The one marked step achieved thus 
far by our civilization appears to be the abolition 
of the peasant class, among the native-born, and 
the elevation of the mass of women to the social 
zone of music-lessons and silk gowns. This 
implies the disappearance of field-labor for wo¬ 
men, and, unfortunately, of that rustic health also 
which in other countries is a standing exemplar 
for all classes. Wherever the majority of women 
work in the fields, the privileged minority are 
constantly reminded that they also hold their 
health by the tenure of some substituted activity. 
With us, all women have been relieved from out¬ 
door labor, and are being sacrificed in the pro¬ 
cess, until they learn to supply its place. Except 
the graceful and vanishing pursuit of hop-picking, 
there is in New England no agricultural labor in 
which women can be said to be habitually en¬ 
gaged. Most persons never saw an American 
woman making hay, unless in the highly imag¬ 
inative cantata of “ The Hay-Makers ;” and Dolly 
the Dairy-Maid is becoming to our children as 
purely ideal a being as Cinderella. We thus lose 
1 n °t on ly tl ie immediate effect, but the indirect 
i example, of these out-door toils. 

>; ^n s influence of the social transition bears 
j OP on all women : there is another which espe- 
| cially touches wivas and mothers. In European 
i countries, the aim at anything like gentility im- 
plk s keeping one or more domestics to perform 
> household labors ; but in our‘Free States every 
family aims at gentility, while notf one in five 
1 kee P s a domestic. The aim is not a foolish one, 

( though follies may accompany it—for the average 
\ amb ition of our people includes a certain amount 
i f refined cultivation ; it is only that the process 
\ is exhausting. Every woman must have a best- 
| P arlor wifc h hair-cloth furniture and a photograph- 
{ book ’ 8he mu8t ka ve a piano, or some cheaper 
5 8u hstitute • her little girls must have embroidered 
| skirts and much mathematical knowledge ; her 
} husband must have two or even three hot meals 
every day of his life ; and yet her house must be 
| in perfect order eft rly in the afternoon, and she 
i P re P ared to go out and pay calls, with a black 
silk dress and a card-case. In the evening she 


THE HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS. 

[CONTINUED FROM LAST NUMBER.] 

The educational excesses of our schools, also, 
though shared by both sexes, tell much more for¬ 
midably upon girls, in proportion as they are 
keener students, more submissive pupils, and are 
given to studying their lessons at recess-time, 
instead of shouting and racing in the open air. 

They are also easily coerced into devoting Wed¬ 
nesday and Saturday afternoons to the added 

atrocity of music-lessons, and in general, but for 

® ’ < D111V ureas anu a card-case. Iu the **v#>nino- cho 

the re ®®nt blessed innovation of skat.ng, would ! will go to a concert or a lecture, and then at he 
undoubtedly submit to having every atom of air j end of all, she will very possibly sit up aLjfd 




and exercise eliminated from their lives. It is 
rare to find an American mother who habitually 
ranks physical vigor first, in rearing her daugh¬ 
ters, and intellectual culture only second ; in¬ 
deed, they are commonly satisfied with a merely 
negative condition of health. The girl is con¬ 
sidered to be well, if she is not too ill to go to 
school ; and she therefore lives from hand to 
mouth, as respects her constitution, and lays up 
nothing for emergencies. From this negative 
condition proceeds her inability to endure acci¬ 
dents which to an active boy would be trivial. 
Who ever hears of a boy’s incurring a lame knee 
for a year by slipping on the ice, or spinal dis¬ 
ease for a lifetime by a fall from a sled ? And if 
a girl has not enough of surplus vitality to over- 


... * * j uiiu- 

night with her sewing- machine, doing extra shop- 
work to pay for little Elia’s music-lessons. All 
this every “ capable” New England woman will 
do, or die. She does it, and dies ; and then we 
aie astonished that her vital energy gives out 
sooner than that of an Irishwoman in a shanty, 
with no ambition on earth but to supply her 
young Patricks with adequate potatoes. 

Now it is useless to attempt to set back the 
great social flood. The New England house¬ 
keeper will never be killed by idleness, at any 
rate ; and if she is exposed to the opposite i 
danger, we must fit her for it, that is all. There C \ 
is reason to be hopeful ; the human race as a (( 
whole is tending upward, even physically, and if 6 
we can not make our girls healthy quite yet, we ~ 
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THE HYGIENIC TEACHER, AND 



shall learn to <lo it by-and-by. Meanwhile we < special hall for dancing, thoroughly ventilated, 
must hold hard to the conviction, that not merely \ and provided with piano and spring floor. The 


decent health, but even a high physical training? 
is a thing thoroughly practicable for both sexes. 
If a young girl can tire out her partner in the 
dance, if a delicate wife can carry her baby twice 
as long as her athletic husband (for certainly 
there is nothing in the gymnasium more amazing 
than the mother’s left arm), then it is evident 
that the female frame contains muscular power, 
or its equivalent, though it may take music or 
maternity to bring it out. But other inducements 
have proved sufficient, and the remits do not 


private individuals who keep a half dozen horses 
each, and livery-stables possessing fifty, and never a 


spontaneous festivals of every recess-time would \ proper saddle-horse among them. In some coun- 
then rival those German public-rooms, where it is 
said you may see a whole company waltzing like 
teetotums, with the windows wide open, at four 
o’clock in the afternoon. 

Skating is dancing in another form ; both aim 
at flying, and skating comes nearest to success. 

The triumph of this art has been so astonishing, 


tries, riding does half the work of physical train¬ 
ing, for both sexes ; Sir Walter Scott, when at 
Abbotsford, never omitted his daily ride, and 
took his little daughter with him, from the time 
she could sit on horseback; but what New 
England man, in purchasing a steed, selects with 
a view to a side-saddle ? This seems a sad result 


in the universality of its introduction among our j of the wheel-maker’s trade, and one grudges St. 
girls within the short space of four winters, that j Willegis the wheel on his coat-of-arms, if it has 
it is hardly necessary to speak of it, except to $ thus served to tame down freeborn men and 


admit of question. The Oriental bayaderes , for j deduce the hope that other out door enjoyments, $ women to the slouching and indolent practice of 

instanP.P n.PA trninpfl frnm philfUmn/I ua (rvtnnnofti • J CUlUlllv Within t.hfi rpflfih nf orirla motr Vwi oa b A ~ „■ __.,.1 • • _i* i t „ 


instance, are trained from childhood as gymnasts : j equally within the reach of girls, may be as 
they carry heavy jars on their heads, to improve 5 easily popularized. 

strength, gait, and figure ; they fly kites, to ac- j Eor any form of locomotion less winged than $ 
quire “ statuesque attitudes and graceful sur- J skating and dancing the feet of American girls $ 
prisesthey must learn to lay the back of the S have hitherto seemed somehow unfitted by S 
hand flat against the wrist, to partially bend the j Nature. There is every abstract reason why $ 
arm in both directions at the elbow, and, inclin- J they should love walking, on this side of the 5 
ing the whole person backward from the waist, \ Atlantic : there is plenty of room for it, the con- $ 
to sweep the floor with the hair. So, among our- S tinent is large ; the exercise, moreover, brightens i 
selves, the great athletic resources of the female 


frame are vindicated by every equestrian goddess 
of the circus, every pet of the ballet. Those airy 
nymphs have been educated for their vocation by 
an amount of physical fatigue which their dandy 
admirers may well prefer to contemplate through 
the safe remoteness of an opera glass. Dr. Gard- 


the eye and purifles the complexion — so the 
physiologists declare ; so that an English chemist 
classifies red cheeks as being merely oxygen in 
another form, and advises young ladies who wish 
for a pair to seek them where the roses get them, 
out of doors—upon which an impertinent damsel 
writes to ask “ Punch” if they might not as well 


most to be desired. ” “ Their occupation demands 
in its daily study and subsequent practice an 
amount of long-continued muscular energy of the 
severest character, little recognized or under¬ 
stood by the community and his description of 
their habitual immunity in the ordeals of woman¬ 
hood reminds one of the descriptions of savage 
tribes. But it is really a singular retribution for 
our prolonged offenses against the body, when 
our saints are thus compelled to take their models 
from the reputed sinners—prize-fighters being 
propounded as missionaries for the men, and 
opera-dancers for the women. 

Are we literally to infer, then, that dancing 


: are, of course, many exceptional instances : I 
know maidens who love steep paths and mountain 
raius, like Wordsworth’s Louisa, and I have even 
heard of eight young ladies who walked from 
Andover to Boston, twenty-three miles, in six 
hours, and of two in Ohio who did forty-five miles 
iu two days. Moreover, with our impulsive tem¬ 
peraments, a special object will always operate 
as a strong allurement. A confectioner’s shop, 
for instance. A camp somewhere in the suburbs 
with dress-parades, and available lieutenants. A 
new article of dress : a real ermine cape may be 
counted as good for three miles a day, for the 
season. A dearest friend within pedestrian dis- 


must be the primary prescription ? It would not S tance ~so that it would seem well to plant a | 
be a bad one. It was an invaluable hint of Hip- S circle of delightful families just in the outskirts of : 


pocrates, that the second-best remedy is better 
than the best, if the patient likes it best. Beyond 
all other merits of the remedy in question is this 
crowning advantage, that the patient likes it. 
lias any form of exercise ever yet been invented 
which a young girl would not leave for dancing ? 


every town, merely to serve as magnets. Indeed, 
so desperate has the emergency become, that one 
might take even ladies’ hoops to be a secret de¬ 
vice of Nature to secure more exercise for the 
occupants by compelling them thus to make the 
circuit of each other, as the two fat noblemen at 


“"Women, it is well known,” says Jean Paul, i the French court vindicated themselves from the $ 
“ can not run, but only dance, and every one | charge of indolence by declaring that each prom- $ 
could more easily reach a given point by dancing $ enaded twice round his friend every morning. $ 
than by walking.” It is practiced in this country S In view of this distaste for pedestrian exercise, $ 
uuder immense disadvantages : first., because of $ it seems strange that the present revival of $ 
late hours and heated rooms ; and secondly, \ athletic exercises has not yet reached to horse- S 
because some of the current dances seem equally 5 manship, the traditional typo of all noble train- $ 
questionable to the mamma and the physiologist. S ing, chevalerie , chivalry. Certainly it is not for i 
But it is doubtful whether any possible gymnastic 5 the want of horse-flesh, for never perhaps was so J 
arrangement for a high-school would be, on the i much of that costly commodity owned in this ^ 
L w ^°^ e > 80 provocative of wholesome exercise as a \ community j yet in New England you shall find s 


driving—a practice in which the human figure 
appears at such disadvantage, that one can hardly 
wonder at Horace Walpole’s coachman, who had 
laid up a small fortune by driving the maids-of- 
honor, and left it all to his eon upon condition 
that he never should take a maid-of-honor for his 
wl fe* [to be continued.] 


ner, of New York, has lately contributed very j carry the imitation of the roses a little farther $ 
important professional observations upon this i; ail( l rdtnain in their beds all the time? But it is i; 
class of his patients ; he describes their physique J a lamentable fact, that walking, for the mere love s 
as infinitely superior to that of ordinary women, $ if? is a rare habit among our yoimg women, $ 
wonderfully adapting them not only to the extra- * an< * rarer, probably, in the country than in the $ 
ordinary, but to the common perils of their sex, $ city ? if 18 uucommon to hear of one who walks j 
“ with that happy union of power and pliability \ habitually as much as two miles a day. There ) 


THE NOBLEST AMBITION. 

BY FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS. 

Many a man holds firm persuasion, 

Cherished deep iu In-art and brain, 

That for him some great occasion 
Shall produce colossal gain. 

Day by day he idly dallies 
Where the mountains kiss the skies, 

Strolling through Life’s greenest valleys, 
Without striving to arise. 

Till, while lounging, overtaken 
By the Messenger of Fate, 

By ambitious hopes forsaken, 

Mourns he o’er his luckless state. 

Then of all ascent despairing, 

With less spirit than a slave, 
lie contented is with sharing 
With the low the humblest grave. 

Ah ! you unimpulsive natures, 

Poor, indeed, must be your cbance ; 

Nature stmts your moral statures, 

Fortune, your inheritance. 

By long looking at the planets, 

Heav’n no more is made your home 
Than can flocks of gulls or gannets 
Gaze on swans, and swans become. 

Always onward, upward, ventures 
lie whose foot has never swerved, 

Till God cancels the indentures 
Of the apprenticeship he served. 

Why should we still pick up pebbles, 

Sauntering idly on the shore, 

When the shortest voyage trebles 
What small gain we owned before ? 

Though contentment is a blessing, 

Hearts should with their hopes expand, 

And all mean desires suppressing, 

Throb but for the groat and grand. 

Gloriously do kings bedizen 
Heroes for successful wars, 

Till the soldier’s scant horizon 
Seems a galaxy of stars. 

But ^ much more stern campaigning 
He, for conscience-sake, endures, 

Who the victory has been gaining 
That the grandest prize secures. 

Climb, who would man’s claim inherit— 

Soar above the human clod : 

He who highest brings his merit, 

Nearest brings his soul to God. 
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list or PERSONS WHO HAVE REACHED THE 

With the Places where they Died, and Date of their Death. 


AGE OP 120 


YEARS AND UPWARD, 

Copied from “ Insurance Guide and Hand-Book.” 


207 Cam, Thomas. 

185 Tontin (or Zortan), Peter!.! 

180 A Mulatto manat. 

180 McCrain, G.! 

175 Truxo, Louisa (a negress)!!!!! 

172 Room, John. 

169 Jenkins, Henry. 

1C8 Edwards, Wnliam..!.!!..!.!.! 

168 A woman living at_ 

167 Warren, Jonas.!.!!!!.!!!. 

166 Brookman, Sarah. 

162 Scott, Judith...!!!.!!”! 

159 Surington, Jonas. 

152 Parr, Thomas..!!.!..!.. 

152 Bowles, James .”. 

151 Crawford, Mrs. Judith. *..!.!. 

150 Carsish, Francis. . . 

150 Aponius, Marcus..!.!!!!!.. 

150 Albuna Marc. 

150 Fullonins, Titus. ...!.’..!!.. 

148 Desmond, Countess of!.! .!*.!! 

148 Brook, Mary. 

148 Mead, Wm., M.D.. ... ”. 

147 Devine, Bridget (Irish)!!!.* ”’ 

146 Wrnslow, Colonel. 

146 Drakenberg, C. I... 

146 Wignell, Anne.!!!!!.!! 

145 Evan, William. 

J 44 Effingham (a Cornish man) 

148 Eecleston, Countess of. . 

142 Paioa, A. . 

142 A colored man at.!!!. 

J, Iou gh. Thomas Frodsbam.! 

141 Sack, Simon . 

140 Leland, William.. . !. 

140 Sands, James.. 

140 Lawrence, M.!!!!!!!* 

140 Ruduly, Dumitur !.!!!!!!!!. 
JfX S U I!?’ K . e t ecca ( a colored woman 

140 i‘uge,John . 

140 Gulsione, William. 

140 Anderson, Sarah (a free black)” 

189 Evans, Mr. [ 

M. (surgeon). 

Dobson, Mr. (farmer..!!!!. 

189 A man at.. 

138 Harlop, Jonathan.. . .. 

138 Cnuim, Mrs. . 

138 Patten. Margaret.. 

185 Forrester, Jane. 

138 Fabkowski (a Polish peasant).!! 

188 Roosey. John. 

1»8 Shapley, William .!!!!!! 

187 Collier unale). 

187 Tertulla, L.!!!!!”!.*! 

187 A Polisn peasant.. 

137 Robertson, Mr.. 

186 Mount, John.!!.!” 

186 Mooney, Catharine..!!!!... 

136 Moval, Mr. (surgeon)_ 

136 Soeiie, James. 

136 A N egro.!!!!!!!! 

186 Foster, Margaret.*! 

185 Thompson, Mrs .!.!! !!!! 

135 A peasant at.. 

184 Brock ley, John.!!!!!!!! 

184 Lopez, Ca'herine. 

184 Ange, Mrs.. . 

133 Lloyd, Richard.... 

188 Korke, Martha....”. 

188 Keithe, Mrs . \ 

183 Marchant, Elizabeth....!.!!!! 

132 Leeson, Jane .”. 

182 Cockey, Thomas_.. . . 

182 hosier, Ann . 

132 Maxwell, John.!!.*!.*.*. 

182 Gilbert, Jeremy.!!!! 

132 Holme, Gustavus ..!!!! 

182 McCulloch (a soldier) . 

131 Ellis, Wm. -shoemaker and seam 

131 Sombyade, Sienn. 

131 Taylor, Elizabeth.!! !. 

131 Tucker, John. 

181 Godon, Peter...‘..‘.*.7.7.’! 

180 Taylor, John (a mariner). 

130 Cameron Donald.. 

18 • Beale, William.!!!!.'!!!!!! 

130 Battesworth, Joseph. 

18 1 Melghan, Mrs.!'.!!!... 

180 Morel, Mr. (surgeon). 

130 Stewart, Lucreila. 

180 McBnde, Robert.. 

i3o Eiiis, wtii.^m.. 

180 McKean, William.’ 

13o Portesca. William.!!!!!! 

130 Martin, Thomas. ...Ill 

180 Diamond, Ermine . 

<5 iso Hili,John. 

/} 13u King, John.! 

1/ 13 ' Mestanisa, Peter.” 

-i* 129 Gale, Joseph . 

129 Gough, John.. . . 

^ 129 Noom, John.! .!!!. 

128 Fleming, Mr. (factor)!..’!. * *.* * \ ’ 


... St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 1598 

... Temeswar, Hungary. 1704 

• •• Frederick Town, Virginia. 1798 

•.. Golour, Isle of Jura. 

... Tucuman, South America. 17-0 

■ .. Temeswa*-, Hungary.!!!!! 1741 

... Ellerton-upon-Swale, Yorkshire...!!! 1670 

■ Cochen, near Cardiff, S. Wules. 1668 

* •. Moscow . 1848 

... Ball)doyle, Ireland. 17&7 

.. Glastonbury. 

... Islington. 

Bergen, Norway. 1797 

'■ Winningion, Shropshire. 1035 

.. Killingworth, Warwick. 1656 

• • Spanishtown. 

.. Yorkshire. 

.. Rimina. 

.. Ethiopia. 

.. Bononia. 

.. Ireland. 1*10 

.. Ware, Hertfordshire. 1652 

.. Manchester. . 7*45 

.. Tipperary.!!!!!!!!!!!!! 1776 

.. Norway. 

.. Jamaica. 

.. Carmarthen. 

:: Ireland.. 1757 

.. Charlestown, Carolina .... 1752 

.. Spanishtown, Jamaica .... . 1850 

.. Trionia..’!!;;. 

.. L'surska, Ireland . mi 

.. Staffordshire. 

.. Shetland. 

.. Iluvernszeck, Transylvania. 1782 

I almouth, Jamaica . ' 7*27 

.. France. 

.. 8 avannah-Ia-Mer, Jamaica. 1827 

.. Ireland. 


.. Spitnlflelds, London. i 7 qo 

■ I umfries, N. B. . 

.. Hatfield . 

.. Dent, Yorkshire. ” . 1777 

.. Alboro’, Boro’bridge, Yorkshire!!!!!! 279 1 

.. Orprimt, Litcnfluid. 1772 

.. Lockwumock, Ayrshire. 

.. Abbey Luddersars, Cumberland. 1766 

.. Island of Distrey, N. B!.’!!.’!!“" 1 T 34 
• * Knockall, Roscommon, Ireland!!!!!! 1757 


bled in 

.. 1784 
.. 1763 
. 1776 
. 1765 
. 1601 
1790 
1768 


*—--- ‘ __ pl *»ce wlmre they Died. 

128 Cameron, Mary.. '1 ---- 

128 Major. John . Braemar, Inverness. 

128 Yates. Marv.. Laiitw en Major, Wales. . 

128 Hoff, Edgelbert”. »l»»ffneil, Salop.!!!!! ‘” 

128 Hill, Thomas..! ” !' . £!f h , Hll, i «»ear New York. 

1*8 Jacob, Jean .... . C linton, Staffordshire. 

127 Johnson, William, Esq. Mount Jura ..*!*** 

127 James, M ry ... q . AJdeuham, Herts.; 

1-7 Jaekson, Martha . Glumaskiliy, Isle of Skye. 1014 

1'27 Kirwan, Mr....!!!. Kil-James, Ireland. " -jjfn 

127 Montgomery, Robort.! !!. Ferns, Ireland. .' 

17 Michaclstone, John. . . . 1671 

127 Maydon, Madame.”. fit of Old Parr. 17*3 

127 Mullary, Divid .... . 8 t. Omar’s 1 , Prance. m o 

127 Newell, John, Esq. . Lmey. Ireland... 7774 

127 Scrimshaw, jine. . Micbaeistown, Ireland. JUT 

127 Fonhtou, James, Esq ...*!!!*!. Orenm?» y Lun ° Workhouse, Ireland. 174! 

126 Bowles, Mrs.”. Northampton . 17ofi 

1 6 Booker, Winder....!. ' v «st Hniiney, Berks. 17 S 

126 Ilannay, Martha.”*.!!.. E^und Co., Virginia. Imq 

1 ^ Phelan, Catherine.. ^' J ll‘ j y-b»»okey, Ireland. 1808 

125 Creek, Thurlow ... . ? I ^ Ueen 8 Co -, Ireland. 17.9 

125 Preston, Martha..!!!!!. Buttdk. ^06 

125 Scott, Mtogaret... . S a !!. ,, 8 ! < A v ’ Yorkshire. 17*19 

125 T-ce, John.. . Dalkeith, 8 eo,land. 7779 

125 Clooster, M. Beeston”!. wJSlSt 1 orce * ,teral "' , e. 7 - 7 ; 

125 Dorner, Richard. . !!!!!!!*. J P h, ' , a '- .. 17 S 

125 Kirton, George.. Workhouse, London.... 1775 

125 Narods^v, F. (a Pole). Oxnop Ha l, Yorkshire. i 7r4 

» o.trokLM. ^7. flit 

124 Fenn, Michael.. i?u ar Krlrf p i "' orl,1 » Shropshire. 1757 

124 Ferguson, David !.!.. KdlesborgE, Bucks . 1^5 

124 Brueno, Andrew, Don... . er '' he Boacon i Kent... Isis 

124 Brebner, Catherine.... . N «? J Ah . 1758 

Niefbray, Alexie (a Russian peasant)!! Me ‘’ U * 8 . 1 '4 

124 Vertot , 1 PElhp^ouia de *.. i^^ n ’. Br PP® r 8 ilt*«ia ..!!!!!!!!!!” 

124 Wi*bart, Thomas!!. ....*!! 

123 Wilson Andrew...!. Am.endaie, Dumfrie.. 

128 Crewman, Joshua . . S al ^ n » Ayrshire, N. B 


1811 
17 8 

1786 
17 4 
1750 
1760 

1787 


. Belftst. Ireland . 


Dublin. 
Ariminum. 


Belfast, Ireland.. 


tauter, vviinam.. p,,.rv:... ic ft 7 


1768 

1793 

1776 

1768 

1776 

1759 

1818 


.. Edinburgh... .”. 

.. Scotland....”..”!. 

.. Tuam, Ireland.!!!;. 

•. Langholm, Dumfries.!.•’ 

.. Ballybaden, Kilkenny, Ireland”!! 

.. Richmond Co., Va. 

.. Cumberland. 

.. Near Dunlin.. 17 qa 

.. Grutz, in Voigiland.!!!;. 7572 

.. Devonshire.!!!!!!. 1769 

.. Jamaica. 

.. Maryland, United States. 1763 

.. Montgomery. 

.. Dromore, Ireland. 

. Newnnam, Gloucestershire. 1772 

. Hamilton, Baun, Ireland. 1761 

. London. 

. Blechingley. 

. Newcastle. 77^7 

. Near Keswiek, Cumberland” .”!”” 1795 
. Luton, Northamptonshire. 

. Dover. 

. Neur Aberdeen. . i 7 »«j 

. Liverpool. . 1<0y 

: 2S3SK::::::::.? r T S 

: ItcMeri*^’ H . anU : : • Sg 

. Scotland. 777 q 

. Kinnichlabar, Scotland..!!”!”. 1759 

. Dnngarvan, Ireland. 

. Truro, Cornwall. 7749 

. Donougbmore .!.. ioi j 

. Dumfries, N. B......!!!.”!!!.”. 1774 

. Kingston, Jamaica. 

, Isle of Herrles. - 170 A 

. Liverpool. 1TS0 

. Richmond Co., Va. 

Cornwall. 

Helmsley, Yorkshire. 

Kingston, Jamaica. 

Lead Mills, near Edinburgh. 

Nokes, Oxfordshire . 1(00 

Venini, Murcia, Spain. 1743 

Westport, Ireland. 77 ^ 

Castletown, Ireland. 1771 

Galway, (relaud.... 17*9 

Liverpool.!!.”.”.”” i”!! 1771 


123 Came- on, Archibald!!! 
l‘*2 Carman, Mrs 


Auchinleek, Avrshire 
Keith, Scotland... 

Fethnrd, Ireland.!!*.!!”* 

T.nmhoT KV.... 


1768 

1792 

1791 


1S2 BowiwmaLon, Docireei . I re,a,ld . 

122 Giles, C atherine..... ft i 7 Jr! “!. ce .. lill 

M. .. A.._ . Gl-nwherry. Belfast f 7r, 9 


122 Mil I h’ol l and!'Anri . Wl-nwherry, Belfast "i!”;””. 

122 Sosnow.xkv, Peter . vj ‘ K *" ra » Derry, Ireland. 

124 Connor, Edward. . ^° 8 1 Cow ..””” 

122 Benton, Mary. . ‘' Taylorstown, Wexford. 

i 2 i Bren, William.;;;;;;;.:.g urhar »-.. 

121 Bons Francis.!!!!!!!. Braunston, Northamptonshire. 

121 Camoux, V illnn?bal!! .*!!!;;”””.‘!!!!.' Mnrsell^es'Cornwall! ” ”!!!!!! 
pi w r agg v i 1 'risdha (7n e e r gr 0 )'."l rr: 11 

m . «» 

121 Hubert, Matthew!.... . Liverpool. . 

S .W 


3753 

1826 

1858 

1858 


121 Moran . 

^ i2i Maddox, John...;;.*””;;;;”;;;. 

121 McRay, Margaret.. 

\ 12 i Spicer, Eleanor. 

\ }%} Shepherd, Sir Fleetwood..*.*.!;!.!. 

n 121 Ruler John (German). 

5 PI Malcolmson, Sarah.. 

!; 121 Milt-»n, Elizabeth 
^ 121 Jacob, J--hn. 

I }*!{ SapJeran'(EaMianVoYdVer) ^’ utl!rfo " 1 ’ * reland . n »2 

s 120 M-rnno, Francis. . . 1845 

1M0 


Hoxton, London. 1773 

Maryatown, Klng ; a Jjg 

IIollo»ay Head, Northwest Glue ter... JSi 

Near Thurso, N. B. 

Acomack, Va., U. S. . ill 1 

Essex....!,...’.... 17 T 8 

Near Dublin. J 765 

Drangoolan, near Rathfry!!!”.31®.® 

Liveroool **“ l^ l( i 

1760 


Liverpool .. 
Mount Jura. 


-ates. 

Moylas, Kerrv, Ireland . 

Dolgelly, N. Wales.. . 


.. 1818 
.. 1804 


1767 

1766 


v0 Nolan, Sarah.. 

120 Pierce, Evan ... 

120 Marshall, William.' 

120 Macdonald, Flora. w Hi«»hi«rad- 3 . 

1»0 Mackay.Jamea. . w i f 8cot, * nd . 

120 Maeharnv, Susan (a mendicant). Dublin 6 ®* IreIand . 

120 Gilbert Tln'.mai. Enniekillen, IreiiAd.!"Ui.'I";. 

120 Gilaben’an, Mr. Donnell.I!;'.;. freUnd*”’ Umford .•’ 

120 Gale, Flora.... . ir.iand... 


Kirkcudbright, N. B. 

^Hlghtends of Scotland ]g ?0 

1763 
1765 
1751 
1765 
1822 


120 Hayneal'jo'hn, .'. . Wd5c? < ‘o I f'*S , ‘h dama '-“-"'17o! 

it -French,. :::::::::::::::::: .is* 

.... Kildare, Ireland... 

- Wicklow, Ireland........ 

.... Can nongate, Edinburgh !.”. 

.... Staffordshire. 


12 u Clump, J-»hn_ 

120 D* son, W. 

120 Edie, William.! 

12u Sands, Mrs. 
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SELFISHNESS AND SUGAR. 


[ “ B. B.” b nds us the following 
pen of “ P. S.,” which we publish with a slight alteration 
of one or two sentences, and the erasure of a few irrel¬ 
evant words. With this trimming we indorse the lead¬ 
ing ideas of the writer, and shall be glad to hear further 
from him and others on the interesting su'»jeots he pro¬ 
poses to discuss.— Eds. II. T.] 

I am believing that the sciences of Phrenology 
and Physiology are to Christianize the world— 
consequently, re-organize society. When the 
moral organs assume their prerogatives, and bring 
the intellectual organs to their aid, then men 


^ tive labor. What is the cause of the children of 
^ the present time, especially in this country, being 
inquiries” from the ^ gQ <^£^0^ the quality of bone, and constitu- 
J tionally deteriorated from the status of their 
\ ancestors? There is a legitimate cause for it 
| somewhere, either known or unknown. It is 
i true that the present modes and customs of dress 
| are extremely pernicious and injurious to the 
constitution of the young ; but it is evident that 
j a more powerful agent, and having freer access 
\ to the halls of vitality, is working greater evils 
* than the abominations of dress. If this agent is 
not to be found in the thousand forms of sweet- 



11 will n °t see ^ their own, but the wealth of ^ ening, sugar-coating, candying, and confectioniz- 
others.” Then they will not consent to hold an s i n g ? we muS £ ask « f or farther light.” There are 
exclusive interest, because the element of self- ^ a f ew 0 f us j n tj^g p| ace w h 0 are trying to 
ishness does not exist among the moral and intel- \ search out the true mode of living, and of con¬ 
ducting business. 


lectual organs. Consequently controlling, they 
can not be controlled by it. The lustful propen¬ 
sities are the source of selfishness, and are, for 
useful purposes, to be controlled by the higher 
principles. Happiness is not obtained from self¬ 
ish acts or motives—it is entirely reciprocal, 
a circulatory, going from us to others, and coming 
from them to us, in the channels of aid, good¬ 
will, and kindness. Hence, the more we promote 
the happiness of others, the more happiness we 
are enabled to enjoy. 

Christians are happy in proportion as others 
are happy around them. No man is a Christian 
but he who lets the man-power control the ani¬ 
mal-power and keeps it usefully employed. Use¬ 
fulness is, or should be, the ultimatum of the life 
in the flesh. Nothing short of having an eye 
single to the glory of God (the good of mankind 
in eating or drinking, or whatever we do) ’tfill 
secure happiness. The man who eats, drinks, or 
wears that which will not strengthen and invig¬ 
orate the body, or add to its comfort, eats, 
drinks, or wears to indulge a lustful propensity— 
therefore consents to be a child of evil. 

The Church in all its various branches ab¬ 
solutely requires no restrictions’on the most reck¬ 
less extravagances in eating, drinking, and wear¬ 
ing. I suppose that sugar is destroying more 
life, by half, than any other thing taken into the 
human system. There is an abundant supply of 
sugar in everything we eat to meet the demands 
of nature, and in very many things which are 
supposed to be indispensable to the higher com¬ 
forts of man, there is a great superabundance of 
sugar, as in pumpkins, beets, carrots, parsneps, 
apples, pears, peaches, and the like fruits, pota¬ 
toes excepted. These fruits are almost entirely 
deficient in the ingredients which are necessary to 
support a vigorous constitution. Sugar forms $ 
flesh but little better than clotted blood. It is ^ 
very deficient in those properties that go to form $ 
bone, sinew, and nerve ; therefore children should ^ 
not be allowed to eat these trashy fruits. And $ 
the probability is, that the reason why people ^ 
generally complain in the spring of the year that ^ 
they are weak, generally debilitated, and that ij 
their blood is out of order, is because of their j: 
having eaten so largely of saccharine fruits i> 


We desire what assistance is available, there¬ 
fore we ask your assistance through your publi¬ 
cations, which we will pay you for. We ask it 


DIET IN THE ARMY. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune , in 
one of his letters, makes the following observa¬ 
tions, which seem to us eminently correct. The 
writer is a Hygienic Ref owner, and as he seems 
not yet to have progressed to the point beyond 
which all who advance are styled fanatics, we 
hope he will be able to obtain a hearing. He 
writes: 

“May it not perchance serve for good if I 
should say that a very wide observation has 
brought me conclusively to the knowledge of 
these three truths: 

“ 1. That only necessity can justify the camp¬ 
ing of a regiment within a wood. The best pos¬ 
sible place for it is an old corn-field, whose re¬ 
peatedly upturned soil, searched by the hot sun, 
has at least been sucked dry of the gases that 
make jnalaria. The worst place is a wood of hard 
timber, in which the ax, set agoing so soon as the 


ti xiiou no n iu J ou iv/l. o uoa iu <, 

not merely for our benefit, but for the spread of \ knapsacks are unslung, makes openings through 


truth generally. If you can consent to let us 
make such like inquiries through your journals, 
we will do our best to help bind the powers 


which the admitted light and heat evolve disease 
from the soil by day, and the natural expiration 
l of carbonic acid from the leaves (the lungs of the 

of darkness and introduce“the light of the king- I tree ?> adds b 7 “ ! « bt to * e P ois , on whicb is deci - 

s mating the regiment while it sleeps. An army 

I rule should positively forbid the placing of a camp 
anywhere save on old and open ground, if this be 


dom of peace into the circles of earth. We pre¬ 
fer not to have the papers sent until you can pub¬ 
lish in them what you think of our question and 
position. 


practicable. 

“ 2. Our soldiers do not, will not, and can not 
cook healthfully and nicely for themse lves. Ever y 
regiment should have a cook, to be a non-com¬ 
missioned officer, with assistants enough to do the 
A Jew entered a Par^Ttemple, and beheld the ; work Punctually and well. These should cook 


THE PARSEE, 


JEW, 

TIAN. 


AND CHRIS- 


sacred fire. “ Whatl” said he to the priest, “ do 
ye worship the fire ?” “ Not the fire,” answered 
the priest; “ it is to us an emblem of the sun and 
of his genial heat.” “ Do ye then worship the 
sun as your god ?” asked the Jew. “ Know ye 
not this luminary also is but the work of that 
Almighty Creator?” 

“ We know it,” replied the priest; “ but the 
uncultivated man requires a sensible sign in order 
to form a conception of the Most High. And is 
not the sun, the incomprehensible source of light, 
an image of that invisible Being who blesses and 
preserves all things ?” 

The Israelite thereupon rejoined : “ Do your 
people, then, distinguish the type from the orig¬ 
inal ? They call the sun their God ; and descend¬ 
ing from this to a baser object, they kneel before 
an earthly flame! Ye amuse the outward, but 
blind the inward eye, while ye withdraw the 
heavenly light! Thou shalt not make unto thee 
any graven image or any likeness.” 

“ How, then, do ye designate the Supreme 
Being?” asked the Parsee. 

“ We call him Jehovah Adonai, that is, the Lord 
who is, who was, and who will be,” answered the 
Jew. 

“Your appellation is grand and sublime,” said 
the Parsee ; “ but it is awful, too.” 

A Christian then drew nigh and said, “ We call 
him Father .” 

The Pagan and the Jew looked at each other, 


through the preceding fall and winter. It is ji and said, “ Here is at once an image and reality, 
a known fact that animals fed on the soft fruits $ It is a word of the heart,” said they. 

will take on flesh fast, if allowed to remain idle, \ Therefore they 

„ ’ , „ , .5 said, with reverence and love, “Our father! 

It is also a known fact, that such flesh will vanish $ And they took each ot ber by the hand, and all 

like the morning dew when put to the test of ac- $ three called one another “brother!” — Krummacher. 


for the men. The present system of rations should 
be abolished. The army list of food should be 
revised, so as to substitute anti-scorbutic aliment 
to a proper extent, in place of this eternal grease. 
More vegetables should be used—and especially 
more vinegar. Old army officers are familiar 
with scurvy ashore—scurvy among infantry troops 
who never saw a ship or heard of the Arctic 
voyage. I have seen it to-day on the battle-field of 
the Seven Pines. Onions, potatoes, carrots, and 
pickled cucumbers, cabbage, and cauliflower 
would repel this disease, and would permit the 
use of fresh meat, with exemption from diarrhea, as 
often as three days in the week. Beef killed ‘ on 
the hide,’ as the phrase is, and consumed, as it 
always is, within a few hours after being cut up, 
is unquestionably aliment. But if made to con¬ 
stitute 50 per cent, of the food of an army, it will 
bury it utterly out of sight, more certainly than 
bullets and bayonets can possibly do. Man’s 
alimentary canal will stand more abuse than the 
Erie Canal, but it will not forever stand the sol¬ 
dier's fresh beef and the soldier’s coffee. The 
banks on both sides will be cut through by these 
poisons, in time, with dead certainty. The abo¬ 
lition of rations and the institution of the regi¬ 
mental kitchen would save the government mill¬ 
ions on millions of money in its Commissary and 
Quartermaster’s Department, and would raise the 
health of the troops 50 per cent., and would won¬ 
derfully augment the efficiency of the army and 
content with the service. 

“ 3. If Death has anywhere on this earth been 
extracted into an essence, he lurks, scythe, hour- 
and all, in Coffee-three-times-a-day. A 






















rule, to be enforced, if necessary by the bayonet, 
should require soldiers to drink tea every even¬ 
ing. I know that the most obstinate producing 
cause of diarrhea in this army is the triple diurnal 
swilling of what is called coffee. The popular 
whine about the ‘ badness of the water* is every¬ 
where sheer nonsense. Water with lime or mag¬ 
nesia in it, like that of the Missouri and Missis¬ 
sippi, does produce disturbance in novices. The 
water of these streams and swamps, not poisoned 
by medicinal shrubs, does not hurt man a particle 
more than it hurts the horse or the ox. I long 
since'threw away my filter as an incumbrance, 
and, dismounting from ‘Bayard,* often kneel and 
drink with him from standing water, with im¬ 
punity as well as refreshment. This drink, Na¬ 
ture’s preparation, I can stand as well as he. 
But the soldier-cooked coffee—greasy, burnt, bit¬ 
ter, and corrosive—gulped down hot three times 
a day, would establish diarrhea upon an army of 
Samsons. I do believe it to be more hurtful than 
whisky, even that rot-got villainy called ‘Com¬ 
missary.* 

“ But what is the use ? War and military ad¬ 
ministration run in deep grooves, and he needs to 
be young and full of hope who would pry them 
out with a pen.** 
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A CHAPTER FOR THE MEN. 

VxJry frequently do T wonder why there is so 
much said to the women about making home 
happy, and nothing said to the “ lords of crea¬ 
tion. 7 * Does any one suppose that they are so 
perfect that they do not need advice ? Are they 
always kind and cheerful, and do they never 
speak cross? A woman may try to make her 
home pleasant and comfortable, and the children 
happy and contented, but it is all in vain if the 
husband comes in moody. A sudden chill is 
throwm over the merry group—the household is 
gloomy and silent, the cross man has cast his 
shadow. Why did he allow that frown to shade 
his brow as he entered? He did not need to 
speak cross at his wife and snap at his children— 
they surely did not deserve it. Such action only 
tends to alienate the affections of his family, and 
there is nothing worse than to lose the affections 
of one’s home friends. I do wish for the sake of 
my sex, that those who have so much good advice 
to give, would let the men have a little. I know 
of no class that needs more than these rulers” of 
the household. Don’t they fret and scold if the least 
thing is out of order, never noticing the thousand- 
and-ten things prepared expressly for their com¬ 
fort ? Don't they raise a row among the children, 
scolding one, boxing another, whipping a third, 
making music that is anything but pleasant to 
hear ? Don’t they have the sulks a week on a ; 
stretch, when nobody, not even themselves, i 
knows any cause for it ? I tell you the men are j 
anything but perfect. There are some noble \ 
exceptions, I admit, but they are few. I do not \ 
mean to condemn all for the faults of the ma- \ 
fk jority. In more than half the families where j 
/ j there is discord and strife, men are the most to 
V f hlame, and I hope we shall hear less scolding of 
G ^ the women for the errors of the “ sterner sex.”— 

' A. Ii., in the Rural New Yorker. 



It is a long time since I have written anything 
for a public journal. So much has been said 
• through the press upon all points, that I find little 
or nothing, new or useful, left to be published 
from my pen. Nevertheless, I will venture to 
offer a few suggestions on fomentations. Among 
all the various modes of using water as a reme¬ 
dial agent, there is none more generally useful or 
more frequently demanded, in domestic practice, 
than hot fomentations. 

Skillfully applied, they are at once a vigorous 
and safe remedy. Sixteen years of Hydropathic 
practice have made me greatly attached to their 
use, in almost all forms of chronic as well as in 
acute diseases. 

In order to give intelligent hints in regard to 
their use, I will describe the method I have found 
the most convenient for their application. I make 
three sizes of cloths, to use as occasion demands, 
j Take > for large size, one yard of flannel, and fold 
it so as to make it four thicknesses, and sew to- 
j gather. For second size use three quarters of a 
5 yard folded in the same manner. For small size 
| fo ke one half yard, fold and sew together as 
| before mentioned. The most convenient method 
j of using them is to take a pail of boiling water— 
j dip in the cloth, holding on to one corner, until 
j is saturated j then pass it through one of the 
| various kinds of patent wringers used in wash- 
\ rooms. Rubber rollers constitute the main fea-| 
| tu res of these useful machines, the cloth passing 
j between the rollers, as they are made to revolve 
j by means of a crank. All Water-Cure establish- 
| ments should have one of these machines in each 
j bath-room for their convenience. When these 
| are not at hand, the flannel to be used should be 
\ folded in a small compass and put into a double 
| towel, the ends of the towel being slightly twisted 
| 80 as to hold the fomenting cloth in place, and 
j P llt the same into a wash-bowl and pour on boil- 
| fog water until it is thoroughly wet through ; 

| then wrfog it dry as possible by twisting the ends 
> of the towel, and thus compressing the cloth be- 
\ tween the two hands. 

| The success that attends the use of this remedy 
j depends much upon the vigor with which it is 
j applied. The cloths should be put on as hot as 
} can he borne, else they are not efficient. The first 
\ one put on can not be borne as hot as the suc- 
i ceeding ones. The skin gradually becomes ac- 
i customed to the heat, so they must be made hotter 
: the longer they are kept on. Water, in which the 
cloths are to be wet, should be kept hot and not 
allowed to become cooler as the fomentating goes 
1 on. They should be changed once in about five 
minutes, and be kept well covered while on, so as 
to prevent the rapid escape of the heat. Five to 
six changes are generally all that is needed at once 
to produce marked results, especially in acute 
attacks. 

The parts after the foment should be sponged 
off in water at seventy degrees, or bandages put 
on wet in water at the same temperature, as the 
case demands. 

The preferable posture, when the chest, stom¬ 
ach, or abdomen is to be fomented, is to lie on the 


j back - Wben the side is to be treated, lie on the 
\ opposite one. So various are the diseases in 
; which this remedy is of value, that I can only give 
a few specifications, hoping that when once used, 
the skill and ingenuity of many persons will 
enable them to apply it in very many instances 
not mentioned in this article. Perhaps the best 
method of giving practical hints will be to sketch 
; cases in which this mode of water treatment has 
; beenjny sheet-anchor. 

Some years since I was called to see an old 
physician who had already three medical ad¬ 
visers enough to insure definite results to one 
sick man—found him suffering from acute inflam¬ 
mation of the lungs. His respiration was la¬ 
borious and very painful—his pulse one hun¬ 
dred and forty per minute. On my entering the 
room, he says, “ I am very sick—can you save 
me?” I replied, “I will try.” I at once pro¬ 
ceeded to foment his entire chest most vigorously. 
He soon began to experience relief, and in the 
warmest manner expressed his gratitude for the 
greater freedom of his respirations. After fo¬ 
menting about one half hour, put on wet com¬ 
press to keep the skin from becoming too sensitive 
as well as to reduce the fever. In about one half 
hour fomented again, putting on the bandages as 
before. Kept up this process for twelve hours, 
alternating foments and compresses. Meantime 
the respiration became quite free, expectoration 
became profuse and easy, pulse were greatly 
reduced in frequency; in fact, the patient was out 
of danger. lie soon entirely recovered. 

| During the past winter a young man of intelli¬ 
gence came to me, pale, with a pinched expres¬ 
sion of face, pulse over one hundred per minute, 
saying that he had tried medicines but found no 
relief. I examined his chest and found one lung 
badly congested. I put him in a half-bath of one 
hundred and eight degrees, and put foments on 
his chest while in the bath. The hot half-bath 
would of course draw the blood freely to his 
extremities, while the foment would increase the 
circulation of the surface of the chest and relieve 
the suffering lung. After remaining in the bath 
some fifteen minutes, reduced the temperature of 
the bath by drawing in cold, to about seventy 
degrees. Then rubbed the entire body, wiped 
dry, used hand rubbing for a few minutes after, 
and sent him to his room. This process was re¬ 
peated twice per day, with a foment of the chest 
at night. In three weeks he left the “ Cure ” 
sound and well, having gained several pounds in 
weight. During all this time the patient walked 
several miles each day. 

In inflammation of the eyes I have found fo¬ 
ments of great value. Have just had a case of 
scrofulous inflammation of the eyes in a young 
child. On opening the lids the matter would 
gush out of them in large quantities. Jhe lids 
were greatly swollen, and very red. Used fo¬ 
mentations three times per day, hot as was practi¬ 
cable for so young a child, and kept on linen 
compresses wet in tepid water most of the time. 
Under this treatment the inflammation, suppura¬ 
tion, and swelling rapidly subsided. 

This mode of treatment is valuable in chronic 
as well as in acute inflammation. Chronic rheu¬ 
matism of the joints is more surely overcome by 
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the vigorous use of this remedy than by any other j 
means. They must be fomented from once to j 
twice per day, and cold poured upon the parts I 
after when practicable, if otherwise, wash otf in : 
cold after 

Painful wounds, sprains of joints, all need fo- j 
mentations. In dyspepsia and disturbances of j 
the liver, as well as in constipation of the bowels, 
they constitute an important and efficient remedy. 

I can not, of course, specify in one article all the 
diseases in which this remedy is useful, but 
trust that these few hints may be of some value to 
many of the readers of the Hygienic Teacher. 

Elmira Water-Curb, N. Y. 


GOOD TASTE. 


Good taste is the “ luminous shadow'* of all the 
virtues. It is social discretion, it is intellectual 
kindness, it is external modesty and propriety, it 
is apparent unselfishness. It wounds no feelings, 
it infringes on no decorums, it respects all 
scruples. A man thus gifted, even though he be 
not a wit, spreads a genial influence about him 
from the trust he inspires The stiff man can 
unbend, the cold can thaw, the fastidious can 
repose on him. No one is committed to more 
than he chooses—no ungenerous use is made of 
an unusual or transient impulse. Good taste is 
practical, though not deep, knowledge of char 
acter ; it is perception of the distinctive points of 
every occasion ; and thus it reconciles and har¬ 
monizes where bad taste perpetuates differences 
and necessitates separations. And yet we by no 
means wish to make good taste a synonym either 
for virtue or intellect—it is rather that quality 
which sets off both at their best. It is an affair, 
in some degree, of social training—it is one 
aspect of knowledge of the world. Those who 
are little in general society — who confine them¬ 
selves to family intercourse or to that of a set or 
clique, whatever the position, whatever the intel¬ 
lectual or moral pretensions of that clique — are 
almost sure to fail in it in new scenes. All per¬ 
sons of a single idea, engrossed by one object, are 
perpetually infringing on the rules of good taste. 
If they are religious, they are pragmatical and 
intolerant, regardless of sensibilities. If they are 
useful, they do their work with unnecessary fuss. 
If they are learned, or deep, or clever, they make 
these good gifts unpopular. If they are merry, 
we are kept on thorns—if they are grave, they 
are a check and restraint. They fail in every 
social crisis. In every difficulty they take the 
wrong way. They are forward when they ought 
to be retiring—their diffidence is constantly mis¬ 
placed. There is no knowing where such people 
are — to what lengths an emergency or excited 
spirits will drive them. It is the cause of half 
the seeming injustice of society. The man of bad 
taste can not comprehend why things are not 
tolerated in him which are allowed in others. 
He is the last to see that the presence or absence 
of a correct taste makes the same practice or 
amusement agreeable or repugnant—that nothing 
can be judged fairly without taking the manner 
of doing it into consideration. He is therefore 
forever grumbling at the inconsistencies and 
partialities of mankind. The fact is, every hinge 
with some people grates and creaks, at each turn 
jarring on sensitive nerves ; while good taste is 
the oil which keeps the machinery of society, 
with the least wear and tear, noiselessly and 
profitably at work. 


THE VAPOR BATH. 

BY MRS. 0. C. A. WOOD, M.D. 

This form of bath is, 1 think, destined to come 
into very general use. So far as my knowledge 
extends, it has been favorably received. I have 
used it about six months in my practice, both 
alone and in connection with electro-magnetism 
and other hygienic appliances, and always with 
good results. With it I have treated neuralgia, 
nervous rheumatism, St. Vitus* dance, diptheria, 
colds, coughs, scrofula, dyspepsia, deafness, and 
a great variety of chronic diseases, many of 
which have been of an aggravated character ; 
and all have yielded with an astonishing degree 
of rapidity. It is so mild, pleasant, and agree¬ 
able, that even those who c»uld not be induced 
to take any other form of bath, have readily sub¬ 
mitted to this. 

Thus it is proving a valuable auxiliary to the 
hydropathic physician iri two ways. First, by 
adding another to the list of hygienic agents. 
Second, by enlarging his sphere of practice. Not 
only is it successful, but it is satisfactory to the 
patient, the more so, especially when he sees 
with his own eyes the water in which the towels 
have been rinsed which were used in rubbing 
him. I have allowed patients to remain in this 
bath from five to thirty minutes, and have then 
sponged them off with water from sixty to sev¬ 
enty-five degrees, always varying the duration 
of the bath and its temperature, as well as that 
of the water sponged off with, according to the 
nature of the disease, the age and constitution of 
the patient. 

Utica, N. Y. 


Rich Affair—A Man Draws on a City Firm 
for a Wife. — A few days since, a respectable 
business firm on Water Street received a letter 
from a customer near Youngstown, inclosing an 
order for—a wife! The customer was a rich, 
middle-aged Dutchman, and a widower. He said 
he wanted a wife right off, and had no time to 
look up one for himself, but should be in town in 
a day or two to marry the woman which he de¬ 
pended on his city friends to have ready for him. 
Such an order rather took the merchants aback, 
but the man was too good a customer to disoblige. 
As they had no supply of the article on hand for 
sale, one of the firm went out to hunt it up, and 
at an intelligence office got track of a girl who 
could speak German and English, was tolerably 
good looking, and very much wanted to find a 
husband. A bargain was struck. The Dutchman 
came in yesterday, found an article ready for 
him, approved cf it, and took his curious purchase 
home with him. We did not learn whether the 
firm charged a special fee, a percentage commis¬ 
sion on the market value of the article .—Cleveland 
Herald. 

Precipitation ruins the best plans, patience fa¬ 
cilitates the most difficult. 



UNGRATEFUL CHILDREN. 

The Eastern proverb, which declares that there 
are no ungrateful children, is nearer the truth 
than it appears. It is but another version of the 
Bible maxim : Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it. 

The parent who does really train up a child in 
the way he should go, is the parent who truly j 
deserves the gratitude of hitf child, and he is the i 
only parent who can hope to receive it in full i 
measure. How many parents there are who, 5 
after indulging their children’s every desire, are j 
sincerely astonished to find them making no re- j 
turn of love and gratitude! 

Gratitude ! For what should they be grateful ? j 
For an impaired digestion ? For a will uncurbed ? j 
For an appetite unregulated ? For a heart cold ? 


Improvements made in the macRlrrenrfor 


manufacturing Gold Pens, and secured to tbe subscriber 
by Letters Patent, have enabled him to overcome the many 
imperfecnons hitherto unavoidable in their production, 
and also to bring the cost wb bin the reach of all. The 

writing public should know the following facts: 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with 
Gold Pens than with Steel; therefore, it is economy to use 
Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued 
use, while the Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and 
wear; therefore, perfect uniiormity of writing is obtained 
only by the use oi the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the 
8 te«d Pen must be often condemned and a new cue select¬ 
ed ; therefore, in the use of the Gold Pen there is great 
saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so 
that the Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the 
writer; therefore, the nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case by the use of Steel 
Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices varying from 25 
cents to tl, according to s*ze, the average wear of every 
one of which will far ouilasi a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line throughout the country. 
"Wholesale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, 
where all orders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will re¬ 
ceive prom *t attention, and a pen or pens corresponding 
in value, and selected according to description, will im¬ 
mediately be sent by mail or otherwise, as directed. 

Address, A. Morton, 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one 
of the best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens 
not only in America, but in the world. We use his pens, 
and can assure our readers of their excellence.”—A - . Y. 
Tribune. 

“ "We have been in tbe habit of using these Gold Pens 
for a long time, and have always found them the best in¬ 
struments of the kind that have fallen in our way.”— 


For a mind empty ? For hands unskilled ? For \ 
a childhood wasted ? For the chance of forming 
a noble character lost ? These are poor claims 
upon the gratitude of a child. 

Bring up your child so that, at a mature age, 
he has a sound constitution, healthy desires, an 
honest heart, a well-informed mind, good man¬ 
ners, and a useful calling, and you may rely upon 
his making you such a rich return of grateful 
affection as shall a thousand times repay you for 
the toil and self-denial which such a training costs. 
No—there are no ungrateful children, when they 
have anything to he grateful for. 


j JY. Y. Evening Post. 


Teeth, upon Allen’s system, can be ob¬ 
tained at 22 Bond Street. By tbismethod the teeth, gums 
roof, and rugae of the mouth are so accurately formed as to 
display a perfect prototype of the natural organs, restoring 
the true expression of the mouth and original contour 
of the face. 

It is the height of art to conceal art This we do most 
positively, as our numerous patrons can attest. 

A descriptive pamphlet may be obtained by addressing 
Dr. J. Allen & Son, 28 Bond Street, New York. 

James Parrish, Shirt Manufacturer, 
323 CANAL ST., NEAR BROADWAY, N Y. 

SUPERIOR SHIRT3 

Made to measure; $18, $21 and $24 per Dozen. 

Family supply store of Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist¬ 
bands for Shirt-making, at reduced prices. 
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^b& ertisments. 

Advertisements intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be¬ 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 
should be sent in at once. 

Terms.—T wenty-five cents a line each insertion. 

No Advertisement inserted for less than One Dollar. 

The Hygienic Institute 

AS A SUMMER RESORT. 

Many persons have a great antipathy against going to 

k the . sum . mer > thinking the < Water-Cure is located at Nos. 63 and 65 Columbia Street, 
“!LU» °i.„ ’ alul th® heat so intense, that they > Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city 

must suffer in consequence. This would be true of some \ and country. CIIAS II SIIEPARI) MD 

large inland cities ; but New York—situated upon an '- * ’ 

island, surrounded by broad rivers and bays, and so near 
the sea—is remarkable lor its great equanimity of temper¬ 
ature. We do not have extremes either of heat or cold. 

Last summer persons came here, in the warmest weather, 
from Saratoga and fron Sullivan County, who said they 
suffered much less from heat here than in either of those 
places. Our Location is pleasant, being but one door 
lrom St. John’s Park, to which our patients have access at 
all times, and so near the River and Bay that wo get the 
benefit of fresh air both from the Water and Land. 


Institute of Remedial Htgiene, 

67 WEST 88th STREET, NEW YORK. 

Tiie Movement-Cure is an original and special feature 
of this Insiitute. Not only chronic diseases in general, 
but also Deformities of the Spine, Che-t, and Limbs, and 
arrested or defective development, receive their proper 
Treatment and Cure. The attention of Paralytics, /epi¬ 
leptics , and all afflicted with Nervous diseases of what¬ 
ever kind, and especially those suffering from the effects 
of injudicious and prolonged Hydropathic treatment, is 
earnestly invited. Address 

GEORGE IT. TAYLOR, M.D.. 

67 West 38th Street, New York. 

The Brooklyn Heights 


M.D, 


The opportunities for riding in the country by stages, 
cars, and omnibuses, and by water, in row, sail, ferry, and 
steam boats, and the facilities for taking excursions 
and short sea voyagps, at a few cents’ expense, are such as 
to afford not only very much pleasure, profit, and amuse¬ 
ment, but to aid very much their recovery to health. 

This Institution is still the Headquarters of the true 
Hygienic Medical Treatment in this Country. Dr. R. T. 
Trad yet remains as chief Physician and adviser, and will 
be od hand during the coming year to examine and pre¬ 
scribe for patien's as usual. 

Our Bath Arrangements are amply provided with all 
the appliances lor giving every variety of Bath usually 

fmiml in W Q for-Ull yoa nn J J J.tt : 1_^ _ 


Mrs. Eliza De La Vergne. 

>., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, L. I. 

Worcester Water-Cure. 

For Circulars, address 

tf S. ROGERS, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 

Peekskill Water-Cure, 

Conducted by D. A GORTON, M.D., at Peekskill, N.Y. 
Address for Circulars, etc. 


Granite State Water-Cure, 

IIILL, N. H. 

w. T. VAIL, M.D., \ -nu t • 

ELLEN H. GOODELL, \ Ph ys*cians. 

Pat’ents wishing to visit a thoroughly Hygienic estab¬ 
lishment, carefully conducted with an eye single to the 
highest development of human health and a speedy 
restoration of the sick, will find it here. Having great 
natural advantages , we have not allowed ourselves in 
the past, and do not mean to allow ourselves in the future, 
to be outdone by any in our devotion to the groat princi- 
ples of the Hygienic calling. We refer all inquirers who 
would like to know more of us or our establishment to the 
June number of this Journal (advertising department) 
for testimony of patients and neighbors concerning us. 
Incloso stamp for circular. Address to either of the 
physicians. g 

, I he Granville Water Cure, 

/ now in its thirteenth year, has Soft Spring Water , a gym- 
, nasium, ten-pin alley, etc, and Is a first-class cure in 
i every respect. 

Thirteen years’ successful practice of the Water-Cure 
gives us confidence to believe we can do justice to our 
patients; and that at no cure, East or Weri, can the sick 
be better treated than here. Our large experience in fe¬ 
male diseases enables us to offer this clas of sufferers 
peculiar advantages. 

Pati nts visi ed at their homes , at any place, in Ohio 
or Indiana. Terms moderate. Address, by letter or 
telegraph, SOLOMON FREA.-E. M D., 

“* Granville, Licking Co., Ohio. 


Binghamton Water-Cure. Ili.inois Water Cure.—Beau- 


BINGHAMTON, BROOME CO., N. Y. 

This Establishment combines the great advantages de¬ 
rived from a healthy c imate, pure a ; r, soft spring water, 
good regimec, physical exercises, and general adaptation 
as a Health Institution. The location of the “ Cure” is 
unsurpassed iu this country ; being situated in a fine 


found in Water-Cure 8 , ftim in addition we have the Elec- W k !?« thP , vll,a * e " f 

tro ; Thf rtnal, _and Vapor Batba, which we find highly ben- \ “Sn“o? ’ d lLe • vallc > 3 of “>« Susqu h ntiu and 

The physicians, Drs. Thayer and wife, have bad an 
experience of fifteen years’ practice; and the fact that 
large additions to the buildings are required annually to 
meet the increasing patronage, is sufficient evidence of 
their skill as successful practitioners. 


eflcbl in many cases. Our Water is perfectly soft. 

Our Movement Room.— Many cases are cured in half 
the time with movements that they could be without. Re¬ 
actions after Baths are more perfecily secured, the circu¬ 
lation is better equalized, congestion of internal organs 
relieved, ami ail the mu-cles, and nerves, and tissues of 
the body are exercised aDd dcvoloped much more rapidly 
and effectually than they could be without them 

Our x 1 EMali; Department.— This Is now under the 
especial care of Miss Ellen Iliggins, M.D., who devotes 
her whole time and attention to our lady patients. She 
has had a very extensive practice in treating all of those 
difficulties which are peculiar to her sex, and her success 
in curing her patients is not surpassed by any female 
physician in ihe country. 

SPERMATORRHEA, of which we have treated thou¬ 
sands of cases, we still treat v, ith marked success. Careful 
control of Diet, judicious applications of Baths, together 
with the Swedish Movements, enable us to control and 
manage many very obstinate cases, thus making success¬ 
ful and permanent cures. 


Surgery.—W e have competent surgeons to perform all 
operaiions which are considered safe and practical. We 
treat Cancers, Polypus, Fistulas Hip-joint diseases, etc., 
with good success. 

Our Dietary.— For our tables we have the whole New 
York Market to select from, and we mean to get the best. 


1 articular attention paid toeverv form of fema’e disease. 
All needful surgical operations skil fully performed, and 
the Hygienic treatment so essential to rapid reet very 
continued at the Institution. 

Dtformities overcome by mechanical means, and sys¬ 
tematized Gymnastic Exercises adapted to the particular 
condition of the patient. 

Dr. Thayer has given much attention to diseases of the 
Eye and Ear, and has a large and successful practice in 
this class of diseases. 

Terms from *5 to $10 per week. For further partic¬ 
ulars send for circular, or address 

_ O. Y . THAYER, M.D. 

Elmira W. ater-Cure. — This 


Cure has nearly completed its tenth year of successful 
operation. During this time thousands have been our 
guests, while many homes and hearts have been made 
glad by the return of the sick, restored to health and use¬ 
fulness. Our house is in good repair—bath rooms in fine 

Intellectual, Moral, and Social cultivation not found out- > to cure thls&k 25/' &V pare 130 

side of New York, all of which will aid in recovering * P Mns . tf l e 8lck under our care. We have now 


health. 

Term*—Entrance fee, $5, and from $7 to $14 per 
week. Board without treatment from $4 to $12 accord¬ 
ing to rooms. 

R. T. TRALL, M D, ) 

E. P. MILLER, M.D., > Physicians. 

MISS ELLEN HIGGINS M.D., ) 

Address TRALL & MILLER. F. R. JONES, Assistant. 

E. P. MILLER, Proprietor. 


P- . - — - We have now 

been in Water-Cure practice for fifteen years, and trust 
we have obtained skill by so long experience. 

We are located near the beautiful town of Elmira, con¬ 
taining more than ten thousand inhabitants The Cure 
commands a view of the village, valley, and the beautiful 
range of hills beyond. We are far enough from town to 
J be in the country, while the village is easy of access. 
* There are flue groves and walks back of the Cure—bold 
bluffs and deep ravines, making fine shade for summer 
resort. Wc are in direct railroad communication, east 


O . — TN . ___ XT T < aocl west, north and south—with New York city, Pbiia- 

AN JC lvANCISCO JlIEALTH INSTITUTE, l delphia, Baltimore, Washington, and Niagara Falls. Two 

-«• -- 1 S great thoroughfares cross each other here. 

Mrs. Gleason gives her time and skill —earned by many 
years of extensive and successful practice—to the treat¬ 
ment of all the various diseases of her sex. 

This Cure having been so long established, having done 
so large a business, having a skillful mate an<! female 
physician in charge, the proprietors feel confident that all 


No. 625 MARKET STREET, 

San Francisco, California. 

Dr. Barlow J. Smith, a graduate of the New York 
Hydropathic College, is prepared to receive invalids for 
treatment at the above-named establishment. 

llis facilities for applying all the Hygienic means of 
Cure are ample, and his experience and success in the 
past warrants him in believing that he is able to do what¬ 
ever can be done to alleviate suffering and eradicate 
disease. 


tifuHy located at Peoria, III. Open Winter and Summer. 
Eiectro-Chermcal Baths used to eliminate mineral drno-g 
and all impurities from the system. DR. M. NEVINS. 

Saratoga Springs Remedial 

JNST^TUTE, for Ihe cure of LUNG FEMALE, and 
CHRONIC DISEASES. For a Circular of full particulars 
address SYLVESTER S. STRONG, M.D. 

Tiie Pittsburg Water-Cure 

is plea anily located, supplied with abundance of pure, 
soft, spring water, surrounded by the finest scenery—tow¬ 
ering hills and undulating valleys-through which flows 
the placid stream of the lovely Ohio, and meanders the 
tortuous path of the iron horse.” For a fine lithograph 
picture and circular, address h 1 

6-9* DR. W. N. HAMBLETON , Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hand-Mills. 

hn^ h L b ,v St L hard ' mi,1 \ for £ rindi,: g cracked wheat, Gra¬ 
ta ad f?,r *2 h °Th n nv. r n k ’ or . anything of the kind, cau bo 
had for $2. They seldom, if evrr, get out of repair and 
will last for years, if properl us- d repair, ana 

Address, E. 1 >. MILLER, 

_ 15 Laight Street, New York. 

A REMARKABLE BOOK. 

Hints Ioward Physical Per¬ 
fection ; Or, The Philosophy of Human Beauty • 
showing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily Symmetry’ 
Health, and Vigor; Secure Long Life ; and Avoid the In¬ 
firmities and Deformities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
This is a book for 

Teachers v OUNa WoMEN > and 

teachers, Young Men— 

Everybody, 

in fact, who values Health, Strength, Grace, Beauty and 
Long Life, should Bead it. The llowing are a few of Ihe 
subjects treated : 

Embryology*, occupations. 

Infancy, Climate, 

CiitLDuoon, Physical Culture, 

i*T>UCAT]ON, jjlET 

Gymnastics, Longevity, 

Girlhood, Arts of Beauty, 

Womanhood, How to Live. 

It commends itself especially to women, whether as wife 
and mother, or as maiden. Illustrated with twenty beau¬ 
tiful Plates, and numerous Wood-CiUs. Price in muslin 
gib, $U FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


who may come here for treatment will receive benefit, if 
it is to be had at any Cure in this country. 

In consideration of the “ hard times,” the proprietors 

XI - . ,__ ,, , , , . .■ have concluded to reduce their ptices —whereas they ( I Z*~----- 

fo'hX r fi^ lTo n from * T lo * 10 per " eek - 80 as to ran « e from Diptheria—Diptheria—Diptheria, 

U enMreW U d, d eL t r, h J;,fa ne -. a i! *“P erl P'®P< ] ® n ®e wife, Mrs Gleason has issued a small pamphlet, entitled > T ~ ”--- - ‘ 

^ llh c bl . s . P rin .°il? al establishment. $ “ Umts to Patients ” By sending a three cent st.inp 


His mother, Mrs. Mary' B. Smith, a lady of large expe¬ 
rience in the care arid treatment of female diseases, is 
matron of the Institute. 

Dr. Smith will at all times be happy to see any of the 
citizens of San Frar cisco, as well as those temporarily 
there, and will take pleasure iu showing his establish¬ 
ment and explaining his method of treatment. 

To those at a distance he will send Circulars, free of 
postage, on application. 7 8 


they will be sent to any one wishing the same. 

S. 0 GLEASON, M.D. 

MRS. R. B. GLEAj-ON, M.D. 
Address S. 0. GLEASON, M.D., Elmira, N. Y. 

Dr. Bedortiia’s Water-Cure 

Establishment is at Saratoga Springs. 

Address N. BEDORTHA, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 




Its Nature, History, Causes. Prevention, mid Treatment 
on Hygienic I rinciples, with a Kesumfc of the V r arious 
T Trad?M n D rr “ ct,ces !,f lbe Mealco1 I'rofcssion, by K 

The fact that a large proportion of severe c«ses of Din- 
ther.a prove fatal under Drug Treatment, while if treated 
Ilygienieally, death resuliing therefrom is the exception, 
not the rule, seems, at least, to demand lor the Hygienic 
Treatment a careful investigation. Price $1 i n ° 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 
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THE HYGIENIC TEA'CHER, AND 


Pensions and War Claims. 

Pensions procured for Wounded and Disabled Soldiers 
of t-lie present war, and for widows and orphan children 
of those who have died, or been killed, while in service. 
Also bounty money and arrears of pay for the widows or 
other heirs of deceased soldiers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS 

have opened a department for the collection of all claims 
of the above nature. 

Claims will be paid by the government in the following 
order : 

If the deceased was married—1st. To the widow; 2d. 
If no widow, to his child or children (if minors, to the 
guardian). 

If he died unmarried—1st. To the father; 2d. If the 
father is dead, to the mother ; 3d. If the parents are dead, 
to the brothers and sisters, collectively, lastly, to the heirs 
general. 

The heirs of all soldiers who have volunteered during 
the present w r ar, for two or three years, or during the war, 
and have died or been killed while in the service, are en¬ 
titled to One Hundred Dollars Bounty Money, and such 
arrears of the soldier’s pay as may have accrued to the 
date of his death 

Ad officers and soldiers who are disabled by reason of 
wounds received or disease con>racted while in the ser¬ 
vice, and m the line of duty, at any period, are entitled to 
Invalid Pensions, not to exceed half-pay, during the con¬ 
tinuance of their disability, whether they entered the ser¬ 
vice for three months, or during the war. 

For anv further information, apply to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

303 Broadway, New York. 

NOW READY. 

PAB.SOII 3SOWSL9WS 

WONDERFUL BOOK. 

One Volume. Containing upwards of 4*0 pages, 12 
superior Engravings, an excellent Steel Porirait, etc. 
Beautifully printed, on fine white paper, and handsomely 
bound in muslin. Price $1 25. 

Sent free, by return mail, on receipt of price. 

In every City, Town, Village, and County, to sell this 
thrilling and remarkable work. Address 

GEORGE W. CIULDS, Publisher, 

Ga8 and 030 Chestnut Stree-, Poiladelphia. 

APPLEGATE & CO., Cincinnati, 

7_8 Publishers for the West. 

GAY’S PATENT 
MARBLEIZED 

Gu tta Pebcha Roofing, 

Warranted Pure Gutta Percha and India Rubber, 

No Coal Tar. 

FORBES & WILLIS, 

73 South Sireet, and 18 2 Broadway. 

Central Office—510 Broa- way, opposite St. Nicholas. 
Send for Circular. 

MARBLEIZED ROOFING—FIXED PRICES. 

Heavy Percha Duck Roofing.6 cents per foot. 

Double Felt Marbled do.4 cents ner foot. 

Tin Roofs Cemented and Marbled.H cents per foot. 

Country merchants supplied at re uced prices. 

Reporters’ Phonographic Books. 

Hon. T. H. Benton said, “ Had Phonography been known 40 years 
a^o, it would have saved me 20 years hard labor.” 

Hand-Book of Standard Phonography. Graham.. .$1 25 

First Standard Phonographic Reader. 75 

Second “ ‘‘ “ . 1 00 

The R.-porter’s Manual, to follow the Phon. Teacher 60 
Manual of Phonography. Excre’s interpag’d. Pitman 60 
Reporter’s Companion. Guide to Verbatim Report’g 1 < 0 
Phonographic Teacber. A Treatise on Teacb’g Phon. 1 00 

History of Shorthand in the Reporting Style. 75 

Phonographic Reader. Companion to Phono Manual 25 

New Manners Book. Corresponding Style. 75 

Phonographic Teacher for Beginners. By Webster. 45 
American Manual of Phonography. ByLongley... 50 

Phonographic Copy Book, with Morocco Covers- ftO 

Blank Copy Book, Ruled, without Cover . 10 

The American Phonetic Dictionary, By Smalley... 4 00 
The Book of Psalms in Reporting Style. By Pitman 1 00 
The above books will be sent, prepaid, by return of the 
First Mail, on receipt of price. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, SOS Broadway, New York. 

Dr. A. Smith’s New Health 

INSTITUTION. 

DR. A. SMITH’S NEW HEALTH INSTITUTION. 
DR. A. SMITH’S NEW 1IEAI TIL INSTITUTION. 
IS NOW OPEN, AT THE LIVING BRINGS, 

IS NOW OPEN, AT THE LIVING SPRINGS, 
WERNERSVILLE, BERKS COUNTY, PA. 

A. SMI PH, M.D. 
+-S C. SMITH, M.D. 


DIPTHERIA. 

By R. T. TRALL, M.D. 

This Work, which has been for some time delayed by 
the.'many pressing duties of the Author, IS NOW READY. 

It contains about three hundred pages, and is a complete 
exposition of the History, Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Hygienic Treatment of this formidable and wide-spread¬ 
ing malady. It also gives a summary of the discrepancies 
of medical authors of the Drug Schools respecting its na¬ 
ture and proper treatment. 

As the disease seems to be on the increase in our coun¬ 
try, the timely circulation of this Work would, no doubt, 
be the means of saving thousands of lives; and we are 
confident that, whenever and wherever its sanitary sug¬ 
gestions are adopted, there will be an end of the pest¬ 
ilence. We append the contents: 

Nosology and Technology of Diptheria—Description of 
Diptheria—Pathology of Diptheria—The False Membrane 
—History of Diptheria—Infectiousness—Causes of Dip¬ 
theria—Mortality of Diptheria—Complications—Sequelae 
of Diptheria—Morbid Anatomy of Diptheria—Drug Treat¬ 
ment of Diptheria—Hygienic Treatment of Diptheria— 
Tracheotomy—Stimulation vs. Antiphlogistication. 

Price, $1; postage, 25 cents. Liberal discounts to 
agents. Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

Dr. Teall’s Address in Wash¬ 

ington. 

The address delivered by R. T. Trail, M.D., in the 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington City, February 18, 
1S62, on 

THE TRUE HEALING ART, OR HYGIENIC FN. 
DRUG MEDICATION, 

Is the best exposition of the fallacies and murderous 
effects of drug-medication, and the best explanation of 
the merits of the Hygienic System extant. It contains 
also a statement of the opposition Dr. Trail met with in ‘ 

the ‘‘old fogyism,” “ the powers that be” at Washington, 
and of the manner in which he fiually triumphed over all 
obstacles. Price 25 cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

The Movement-Cure 

IN EVERY CHRONIC DISEASE. 

A Summary of its Principles, Processes, and Results. 

With Illustrations. 

This little work is intended to answer, in as concise and 
complete a manner as possible, the inquiries of invalids 
and others regarding the method of curing disease without 
drus»8, by means of appropriate, peculiar, localized move¬ 
ments. It will be sent, to any address on receipt of 20 cents 
in stamps. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

BUS Broadway, New York. 

A New Book by Des. Jackson 

and TRALL —Containing excellent steel engraved Like¬ 
nesses of these well-known writers. In one volume of 
600 pp. octavo, hall-Turkcy binding. Price, *3 ; postage, 
27 cents. 

“PATHOLOGY OF THE REPRODUCTIVE OR¬ 
GANS,” by Dr. R. T. Trail, and “ THE SEXUAL OR- 
GANISM AND ITS HEALTHFUL MANAGEMENT,” 
by James C. Jackson, M.D. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, St 8 Broadway, New York. 

Syringes—Syringes. 

No person should be without a Syringe—and the prices 
are now so low as to be no obstacle in the way of procuring 
them. We have three different styles constantly ou hand, 
all good— either of which wo will send by mail postpaid, 
if withm 3,000 miles, for TWO DOLLARS. 

A liberal discount by the dozen. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

808 Broadway, New York. 

NEW 

Electro-Galvanic Batteries, 

celebrated for T1IE curing of 

NERVOUSNESS, NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, 

AND SIMILAR DI8EA8E8, 

WITH INSTRUCTIONS IN ITS PHILOSOPHY AND 
MODES OF APPLICATION. 

Prices, $10, $12, $15, or $20. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 808 Broadway, New York. 


THE 

CHEAP h ST and 
most DURABLE 
ROOFING in use. 
Fire and Water- 
Proof. Applied 
to New and Old 
Roofs of all kinds, 
and sent to all 
parts of the coun¬ 
try, with full direc¬ 
tions for use. 


Gutta-Percha 

CEMENT ROOFING. 
JOHNS & CROSLEY, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

7S WILLIAM STREET, 



CORNER LIBERTY 8T , 

NEW YORK. 


Send for a Circular. 

TIN and other METAL ROOFS coated with GUTTA¬ 
PERCHA CEMENT; and LEAKY ROOFS of all kinds 
repaired, and warranted perfectly water-tight, at a trifling 
expense. 

JOHNS & CROSLEY’S 
AMERICAN CEMENT GLUE, 

For Cementing Wood, Leather, Glass, Ivory, Porcelain, 
China, etc., etc. The only article of the kind ever pro¬ 
duced which is not affected by water. 

Wholesale Warehouse : 

78 WILLIAM STREET, CORNER LIBERTY ST. 

PhpwEn-ological Examinations, 

WITH CHARTS AND 

WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS OF CHARACTER, 

GIVEN DAILY BY 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

803 Broadway, New York. 

Dinsmore’s Railroad Guide. 

The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Maps of Roads and Routes, 5,Oho towns—with refer¬ 
ence where to find them —a Splendid Large Railroad 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 
Address DINSMORE & CO., 
tf. No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 

THE ILLUSTRATED 

STRAWBERRY CULTURIST, 

, S. FULLER, 

Price, “ Tlirec'" 

Contains the History, Sexuality, Field and Garden"! 
ture. Forcing or Pot Cubure, How to Grow from Seed, 
Hybridizing; results of extensive experiments with Seed¬ 
lings: different modes of Preserving, Cooking, and Pre¬ 
paring Strawberries for the table ; and all other informa¬ 
tion necessary to enable everybody to learn how to raise 
their own Strawberries. Together with a full description 
and the relative merits of new varieties, and a list of the 
best of the old sorts. Fully illustrated by new and valu¬ 
able engravings. 

The above will be sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of 
ONE DIME. Address 

A. S. FULLER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WYATr & Spencer, 

ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELORS AT LAW, 

Cl William Street, New York. 

Special at ention paid to the prosecution and collection 
of Soldiers' ( Idms. Refer to Fowler aud Wells. 

FOWLER & WELLS’S 

FATENT ADJUSTABLE STEEL PEN 

After a little unexpected delay, we are enabled to an¬ 
nounce to our readers that we are ready to furnish what 
we believe to be 

THE VERY BEST STEEL PENS EVER MADE. 
These pens have been manufactured expressly for us by 
Josiaii Mason, of Birmingham, the most extensive pen- 
maker in the world, and no pains have been spared in 
their construction. The nibs are ground so smooth as to 
write as readily as a quill, while by a patent attachment 
to the back the pen can be made hard or soft, coarse or 
fine, at pleasure. 

To suit all demands, we have bad three grades of these 
pens made, named as follows : 

THE REPORTING PEN, 

Suitable for Phonographic Reporters, Ladies, and others 
who desire to write a very fine, neat hand; 

THE WRITING PEN, 

For ordinary writing, such us business correspondence 
bookkeeping, schools, public offices, and the like ; 

TIIE ENGROSSING PEN, 

For writing in which heavy marks may be desired. With 
this style any size line can be made, from an ordinary 
coarse line to one an eighth of an inch wide, without 
changing the adjustment. 

These Pens are put up in patent boxe«, containing half 
a gross each. Persons ordering a box can have all of one 
kind, or two dozens of each kind, in the box, as they 
prefer. 

PRICE, 75 CENTS A BOX. 

A liberal discount to Agents aud Stationers. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York 
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WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 


READY ROOFiNQ, AT HALF THE PRIDE OF TIN. 


WILL LAST TWICE AS LONG. 

Requires only to be nailed down. HEAVIEST WOVEN MATERIAL EVER USED FOR ROOFING. 

rolls and shipped to all parts of the country. 

Samples sent by Express, or a small piece for two stamps by mail. 

IS S'. AH)Y ROOFIIVG C O iW P ANY, 

Sept. 12. 23 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


Put upon ! 


Books for the Season.—New 

editions of the following-named books now ready. No 
Farmer, farmer’s wife, farmer’s boy, or farmer’s girl should 
be without them. They are everywhere commended, and 
pronounced just the thing that is wanted : 

THE HOUSE s A Pocket Manual cf Rural Architec¬ 
ture. It contains everything that any one will expect or 
desire to find in such a work. Particular attention is 
given to houses of low cost, such as the great mass of tho 
people most want. Adapied to all sections. Price, 
60 cents. 

THE GARDEN : It tells how to cultivate everything 
belonging to the garden. The chapter on the Flower- 
Garden is just what the ladies want. Adapted te all 
sections. Price, 60 cents. 

THE FAIOI: Giving, in a concise, but clear and 
simple manner, the fundamental principles of Agricul¬ 
tural Science as well as practical directions for cultivat¬ 
ing all the common field crops. Price, ftO cents. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS : A much needed and useful 
book, which no one who has the charge of animals 
should fail to peruse. Price, 50 cents. 

The House—The Garden—The Farm—and 
Domestic Animals, bound in on© large, handsome 
gilt Volume, sent prepaid by first mail, for SI 50. 
A HAND-BOOK CK«' FRUIT-CULTURE : With 
Descriptions of many of the best Varieties in the United 
States. Ninety eugravingg. Price, 50 cents. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 


Patents Applied For. 

Being centrally located in our commercial metropolis, 
and having an able aud experienced agent at the seat of 
Government, we are able to offer more than usual facilities 
for the transaction of business in this country in relation to 
patents ; while our arrangements abroad enable us to se¬ 
cure foreign patents on the most satisfactory terms. Our 
present arrangements are such that we hope for the future 
to keep pace with the demands of the public for our ser¬ 
vices, and it shall be our purpose to attend with care and 
promptness to the wants of inventors. Communications in 
reference to inventions, patents, or patent law carefully 
considered and promptly attended to. 

“ How to Get a Patent” will be sent gratis on appli 
cation. FOWLER AND WELLS, 

SOS Broadway, New York. 

The Swimmer’s Guide ; or, 

the Science of Swimming, as Taught and Practiced in Civ¬ 
ilised and Savage Nadons, with Particular Instructions to 
Learners ; also Showing its Importance in the Preserva¬ 
tion of Health and Life. 

Contents —Introduction ; Man a Swimming Animal; 
Dr. Franklin’s Hints to Swimmers ; Effects of Bathing on 
Health ; Times and Places for Swimming; Aids in Learn¬ 
ing to Swim ; The Cramp ; Entering the Water ; Striking 
Out; Plunging, or Diving; Swimming in Deep Water; 
Treading Water; Upright Swimming; Side Swimming; 
Thrusting; Swimming on the Back; Floating; To Bear 
the Water; To Swim Under Water; To Swim Dog- 
Fashton ; Spinning in the Water; Artificial Aids ; Causes 
of Drosvning; How to Save Persons from Drowning; Re¬ 
suscitating the Drowned ; Swimming in New York. 

The whole illustrated with wood-cuts, and sold for the 
small price of Only Twelve Cents. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 303 Broadway, New York. 

If You Have Dyspepsia, 

Send 15 cents for a copy of Dr. Gorton’s Treatise on 
ITS NATURE, CAUSE, AND CURE, 

Upon Hygienic Principles, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 

SOS Broadway, New York. 

The Races of Men, with For- 

6 \ TRAITS.—Origin of Races, New Theory of Population, 
f given in THE ILLUSTRATED IIYDROPATHIC ENCY- 
CLOPEDIa. Sent by Mail for $8 00. 


Baker, Smith & Co., Sole Pro- 

prietors and Manufacturers of BAKER’S SIMPLIFIED 
A P PA RATUS, for Warming and Ventilating Private 
D wellin g's, etc., by Low Pressure Steam. 

137“ Descriptive Pamphlets furnished gratuitously on 
application. 

GAS AND STEAM FITTING AND 
REPAIRING. 

Only Manufactory and Office-Nos. 180 and 182 CENTRE 
Oct. 12 STREET, New York. 

NEW EDITIONS! 



How 


FOR 

HOME IMPROVEMENT. 

TO BITE; 

A New Pocket Manual of Composition and Letter- 
Writing. Just the thing for everybody who writes— 
Business Letters, Love Letters, 

Family Letters, Notes and Cards, and 

Friendly Letters, Newspaper Articles ; 

or anything else. No young man or young woman in the 
country can afford to be without this popular and indis¬ 
pensable little manual. Price 80 cents; muslin, 50 cents. 

How to Talk; 

A New Pocket Manual of Conversation and Debate. 

Exceedingly useful to every one who would talk— 

CoREECTLY, In DEBATING SOCIETY, 

Fluently, and At Public Meetings, 

Eloquently ; On all Occasions. 

Probably no work in the English language contains so 
much useful matter on this subject, in so small a apace • 
an interesting book to read. Price 30 c.; musliu, 50 cts. ’ 

How to Behave; 

A New Pocket Manual of Republican Etiquette and 
Guide to Correct Personal Habits. If you desire to 
know what Good Manners require— 

At Home, In Conversation, 

At a Party, In Traveling, 

At Church, In ttie Company of Ladies, 

At Table, In Courtship. 

This is the book you want. The Minor pronounces this 
“ the most complete thing of the kind we have ever seen.” 
A standard work on manners. Price the same. 

How to Bo Busi- 

NESS ; A New Pocket Manual of Practical Affairs, and 
Guide to Success in the various Pursuits of Life. Indis¬ 
pensable— 

In the Counting-Room, For the Clerk, 

In tiie Store, For the Apprentice, 

On the Farm, For the Farmer-Boy, 

Everywhere, For all Business Men. 

It teaches how to choose a pursuit, how to educate one’s 
self for it, and how to follow it with certain success. Same. 

“ How to Write,” “ How to Talk,” “ How to 
Beliave,” and “ How to Do Business,” in paper 
covers, $1 OO, or bound In one large, handsome 
gilt volume, prepaid by post, for $1 50. 

Address, FOWLER & WEILLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 

Agents and Booksellers, in every neighborhood, may 
do well by engaging iu the sale of the New Hand-Books. 

Consumption— How to Pre¬ 
vent IT, AND HOW TO CUBE IT. By James C. 
Jackson, M.D. Oue volume, octavo, 400 pages. Price by 
mail, #2. 

Also the SEXUAL ORGANISM, AND ITS HEALTH¬ 
FUL MANAGEMENT, by James C. Jackson, M.D. 
Price, fl 25. Address 

M. W. SIMMONS & CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 

FOWLER AND WELLS’ 

AMERICAN AiYD FOREIGN PATENT AGENCY. 

We transact at this office all the necessary business re¬ 
quired in obtaining Patents in the United States and in 
all foreign countries, including the preparation and pros¬ 
ecution of applications for patents, reissues, and exten¬ 
sions ; the preparation of caveats, disclaimers, and assign¬ 
ments ; the prosecution of important and difficult contested 
cases, etc. To perform this service in a manner safe to the 
inventor, requires a thorough knowledge of patent law, a 
clear perception and understanding of mechanical action, 
years of experience and careful deliberative consideration. 
Our patent business has been under its present manage¬ 
ment since 1856, during which time it has increased to 
several times its previous magnitude, and a large portion 
of it lately has consisted of cases involving severe contests, 
and the discussion and solution of difficult and untrodden 
questions of patent law, both in the Patent Office and be¬ 
fore the Judges of the United States Circuit Court. 

Advice in regard to Novelty 

and Patentability of an Invention is given flree of 
charge upon receipt of sufficient description and sketch or 
model. In a majority of cases our knowledge of previous 
inventions enables us to give satisfactory information to 
inventors without the expense of special search. 

Preliminary Examinations at the Patent Office are, 
however, made in cases which involve considerable 
doubt, for the usual fee of five dollars, except in cases of 
extreme and unusual co nplication and difficulty. These 
examinations are carefully made and elaborately re¬ 
ported. 

Applications for Patents 

are prepared by us with great care, not only to obtain a 
patent, but also to protect the inventors when the patent 
shall have been secured. Particular attention is paid to 

Appeals and Interferences, 

and difficult and contested cases of every class. Cases 
which have been rejected, examined, and advice given for 
the usual fee of five dollars. Many applications which 
have been refused either from the want of proper present¬ 
ation, or from oversight on the part of the department, 
might with skillful management by an experienced 
solicitor be prosecuted to a successful issue—a fact which 
Is proved by constant experience. 

Applications for extensions and reissues, additional im¬ 
provements and caveats, promptly and carefully at¬ 
tended to. 

European Patents. 

Our facilities for obtaining patents in Europe are un¬ 
surpassed, and in some respects unequaled. We devote 
particular attention to that branch of our business, and, 
in selecting our foreign agents, we have been careful to 
employ only those of the first reputation. 

Our patent business is conducted by Mr. Thomas P. 
How (who has had an experience of twelve years in the 
business), aided by an able and experienced corps of as¬ 
sistants, both at home and abroad ; and the residence at 
Washington of an eminently carefhl and efficient examin¬ 
ing agent, formerly employed m the United States Patent 
Office, and familiar with its details, enable us to offer to 
inventors unusual facilities for the transaction of their bus¬ 
iness. When it is considered that a patent of ordinary 
value is worth several thousands of dollars, it is unneces¬ 
sary to say that the carefhl management of an application 
therefor is a matter of great importance to the inventor, 
especially when it is known that hundreds of applications 
are rejected merely in consequence of not being properly 
prepared and presented. 

The Expense 

of preparing drawings and specifications, and making the 
application for Patents (either American or Foreign), de¬ 
pends on the amount of labor to be performed, and it Is 
therefore impossible to fix a definite sum that would be 
just in all cases. Our prices will be found as low as they 
can be afforded, and remunerate us for giving proper at¬ 
tention to the business. 

“ HOW TO GET A PATENT,” a Synopsis of Patent 
Law, with Advice to Inventors, by Mr. T. P. How, will be 
sent gratis to applicants. Address, 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 803 Broadway, New York. 
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THE “FOURTH’’ AT DR. TRALL’S. 

Late in the month, too late for insertion, with¬ 
out displacing articles already in type, comes to 
us a full report of the sayings and doings at the 
Hydropathic Establishment at 15 Laight Street. 
It was not our good fortune to be present, which 
we regret the more since reading the account. 

To the open court, at 2 o'clock, the guests, 
some eighty in number, repaired, where, under 
an awning constructed for the occasion, dinner \ 
awaited them. Four long tables, decorated with 
flowers, were tastefully spread with some thirty 
different varieties of fruits, farinacea, and vege¬ 
tables. ; 

All being seated, and the blessing asked by the i 
Rev. Wm. H. Thompson, of Wisconsin, the various : 
dishes were thoroughly discussed, after which i 
Jos. W. Fabens, late U. S. Consul, was called to ; 
preside at the intellectual part of the banquet, i 
On taking the chair, he made a few remarks very j 
appropriate to the day and the occasion, after j 
which Mr. A. S. Harris, of the N. Y. Tribune , read J 
the toasts and sentiments which had been pre- I 
pared for the occasion, which were varied in ! 
character, some patriotic and general in their \ 
tone ; others, the merit of which would be under- i 
stood only by those who were acquainted with ; 
the persons and circumstances which called them j: 
forth. Among many pleasing odcs of this sort, \ 
there was none more appropriate and well-de- \ 
served than the following : 

Dr. Miller, sketched by Tennyson. 
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“ I see the Happy Miller yet, 

His bearded chin and goodly size ; 
And who lias seen him can forget, 

The pleasant twinkle of his eyes ; 

The gentle smile that round about 
His full-orbed forehead now is curled, 
Seems half within and half without, 

And full of kindness to the world.” 


1 



“ Before Richmond,” a poem, by G. W r . Bungay, 
was read by Mrs. Jones, and the entertainment 
was rendered more attractive by the songs con¬ 
tributed by Mr. and Mrs. Thompson. 

Speeches and remarks, in reply to toasts, were 
made by several of the guests, among whom were 
Messrs. Sizer, Taft, O’Leary, Ritter, Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, and others. 

Before the interest of the occasion had abated 
it was announced that arrangements previously i 
made, for the entertainments of the evening, ren- ’ 
dered it necessary to bring the exercises to a 
close. Whereupon Mr. Sizer moved an adjourn¬ 
ment for one year, which, being seconded by Dr. 
Miller, was passed unanimously. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF CONSTRUCT¬ 
ING LAMPS. 


We wish every family in the West would send 
for the Hygienic Teacher, published by Fow¬ 
ler and Wells, New York. It is only One Dollar 
a year, and it is richly worth ten times that 
amount, to say nothing of the advantage derived 
from its perusal in a scientific and hygienic point 
of view. A family that takes and carefully reads 


A very great inconvenience has been very 
generally experienced by those who use that class 
of lamps which consist of a glass globe or vessel < by pill and powder, 
for containing the oil, and a stand or base to sup¬ 
port it. These have heretofore been fastened 
together by setting the peg or glass part into a 
cup or funnel at the top of the stand, the cup 
S having been previously filled with stucco, or 
: plaster of Paris, in a soft state, and the glass peg 
: being pressed down into it. When made in this 
j way they are liable to come apart by the looscn- 
\ ing of the stucco or the breaking of the peg. In 
| the construction shown in the above cut, how¬ 
ever, the separating of the parts is rendered im¬ 
possible, without breaking the globe or oil-ves¬ 
sel. It consists in making the said globe with a 
projection or bulb on the lower end, and then 
riveting the base around it. For this purpose the 
base is formed in three or more parts, and after 
being placed in the proper position, it is riveted 
together. In this way a much stronger construc- 


DRUGS AND DYSENTERY IN THE 
ARMY. 

One of our friends writing from the army says : 
“ We have a number of sick in our division ; their 
diseases are principally diarrhea and intermittent 
fever, and the worst of it is, that all the drugs in 
God’s kingdom won’t cure them. I have had 
some experience in that line, having been hospital 
steward for the last six months ; and I am fully 
convinced that if they would throw away their 
medicines and adopt the Water-Cure, the grand 
Army of the Potomac would be better able to 
cope with traitors, because of the health of the 
men.” 

There is truth in this. We have never seen a 
case of diarrhea that would not succumb to the 
syringe ; and drugs produce intermittent fever in¬ 
stead of curing it. Water dressings for wounds, 
that we have so strenuously urged, are now very 
generally used in the army, and acknowledged an 
improvement. One of “our boys,” who has 
probably directed more than one journal to you, 
reader, was wounded in the leg at the battle of 
James’ Island. By the aid of a comrade he 
bound up his wound, seeing nothing of the sur¬ 
geon till the next day. When he made his 
appearance, George had his basin of water beside 
him, from which to wet the bandages and keep 
down inflammation. The surgeon looked at him, 
then at the water, and with the remark, “ You’ll 
do, young maiy,’,.. .passed on to some one who 
didn’t know how to tikr rTT'i HI Mini n Ifi 

A friend writing from near Cumberlandford, 
says : “ If I only had a Water-Cure hospital here, 

I could save many lives, if I were permitted to do 
so,” and adds : “ if I were to select the place best 
adapted to promote disease and insure death, I 
would look no further than the army hospital as 
now managed.” 

Will not the friends of Hygienic reform every¬ 
where protest against this legal, wholesale poison¬ 
ing. It is the duty of every loyal man to do all 
he can to put down rebellion, even at the sacri¬ 
fice of his own life on the field of battle ; but it is 
not their duty to submit to be dosed and drugged 
Some have rebelled and ut¬ 
terly refused to take medicine as a preventive, 
and so far as we have heard they have preserved 
their health. 

The officers of our army, as a class, know little 
enough about their business ; but the surgeons 
are, if possible, worse. There are a few honor¬ 
able exceptions, but a majority are ignorant of 
the first principles of medicine or surgery, and 
owe their positions entirely to political influence 
or money. 


n °^ J 11110 * 1 nee( ^ cm ploy a phy- \ tion is obtained than is possible in the common 
, ° y p S a ^d it as one of the most useful j method. This improvement is the invention of 


sician. 

and really valuable publications issued from the 
Ch press in this country. We should not well know 
V what to do without it.— White Water Register. 


Mr. Charles T. Close, of this city, to whom all 
communications in reference to the lamp may be 
addressed. 


How to Write for a Newspaper.—As a general 
rule, short pieces are the best liked. The public 
like a short article when it is a condensation. 

This introduces a second idea. An article to 
be printed should absolutely have something in 
it. If professed argument, it should be conclu¬ 
sive ; if pathetic, it should moisten the eyes; if t) 
an anecdote, it should have a sharp point; if phi- A 
losophy, it should go to the primitive rock ; if vjT 
practical, it should go like an arrow to its work; 
if spiritual, it should awe the soul that reads it. 







































